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COMMENT 


Mr. Bryan and the Democracy 

Wuen Mr. Bryan runs for President he usually gets from 
6.35 to 6.5 million votes. That is a great many: Mr. Parker, 
with Mr. Bryay’s help, only got five million. But the op- 
posing candidate gets 7.1 or 7.2 millions when Mr. Bryan 
runs, leaving Mr. Bryan to rest up at his leisure (he works 
hard before election) and resume the cares of the lecture 


business and the management of his weekly newspaper. 
Sometimes, between elections, Mr. Bryan travels abroad, 


gathering material for the great educational work he con- 
duets at home, and improving his own mind. His vocation 
and his avoeations work together to the utmost advantage. 
His vocation, which is running for President, beats the drum 
and fills the bill-boards, and his avocations gather in the 
admissions from the crowds that come to his show. A very 
worthy man is Mr. Bryan, and does a business that is just 
about right: steady, distinguished, amusing, and lucrative 
enough to provide for all present comforts and future needs 
without running against any of the statutes, new or old, or 
causing apprehensions in the restless mind of Authority. 
And WiLtiam is a very steady and attentive worker, al- 
ways ready to try a novelty when the publi¢ taste seems in 
danger of becoming jaded or the enterprise of a rival seems 
to be getting too much attention. And he is prudent too, 
and can drop a novelty that doesn’t hit the market, and get 
back to standard wares. 


A Wonderful Partnership 

It has been the fashion for the last two or three years to 
decry success, and apply epithets to folks who get along 
better than their neighbors, but for our part we confess to 
admiration for Mr. Bryan as a_suecessful business man. 
Mr. RockereLLer in the course of forty years of remarkably 
able and intense work got his hands on a large part of the 
oil business, and found it profitable, though at some cost of 
popularity and digestive power. Mr. Bryan, by a single 
speech made eleven years ago at a political convention, suc- 
ceeded in forming a partnership with the Democratic party, 
according to the terms of which, as since disclosed by events, 
the total cost and all the losses of the connection were borne 
by the Democratic party, and all the profits went to Mr. 
Bryan. We don’t reeall any business feat of Mr. RockEret- 
LER’s that was so remarkable as that. The arrangement ts 
still working well, and so far it has not hurt Mr. Bryan’s 
popularity or his digestion a particle. It is satisfactory to 
him, but of course he has had some natural human mis- 


givings as to how long it would continue to be satisfactory’ 


to his partner. Ilis doubts about that seem at last to be 
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allayed. On November 14 he gave formal notice of his 
willingness to continue the partnership on the same terms 
for another four years, beginning next summer. 


Must It Be Renewed? 

What is there to say except that if the Democratic party 
likes the terms of the partnership, it is the sort of party 
If it is a party in which fixed 
habits have taken the place of calculation, and which prefers 
to travel between blinders down a beaten path directed by 
twitches of the cord in its nose-ring, Mr. Bryan’s proposition 
is perfectly well suited to its tastes. The path is well trodden; 
the blinders and the nose-ring are ready to be put on, and 
whose hand is better practised in twitching the string than 
Mr. Bryan’s? It looks to Chairman Tuomas Taccart as 
though the party liked the prospect. “In Indiana,” he says, 
* prevalent sentiment is very strong for Bryan. Illinois, too, 
will in my judgment be for him.” But not all the party 
feels so. The Charleston News and Courier, for example, 
eries out desperately to have the nose-ring taken out, the 
blinders flung away, and the partnership dissolved. It says: 

For reasons which need not be noted here there is some excuse 

for the Democracy in the South, but surely there is no excuse for 
the Democracy in the North, East, and West. We go together 
down this way because we are compelled to go together, but what 
about the party in the rest of the country?) Why should it yield 
to the “ Solid South”? There are thousands of Democrats in this 
part of the country who would break away from the present party 
organization, if they could, because they believe there is no life, 
or health, or hope in it; but what about the Northern, Eastern, 
and Western Democracy? Has it lost all power of self-assertion? 
Are its resources wholly exhausted? Why does it not go to the 
national convention and say flatly to that body: ‘We have fol- 
lowed Mr. Bryan and the Southern Democracy, and we will go 
with them no farther!” 
Why not? Why not, to be sure! It is a sin in times like 
these to say a werd to the prejudice of any man’s honest 
business. Mr. Bryan’s business is honest enough, but as now 
conducted it is altogether too hard on his partner z2ad alto- 
gether too hard on the country. It is time that the Demo* 
cratic party shook itself and opened its venerable eyes, and 
tried to find out whither it was being led and by whom and 
tor whose profit. 


What Do the Voters Want? 

If the party had not had a constitution that was practically 
indestructible, it would have died years ago as a result of 
its infatuated propensity to employ empirical physicians 
and ‘gulp down patent remedies. The Bryan of _ its 
confiding hopes that defy reason and ignore results is Old 
Doctor Bryan, the advertising empiric. His prescriptions 
have never done it anything but harm, but because of its 
immense vitality it hes survived them. No doubt it will still 
survive, even if it continues still to be subject to his ministra- 
tions, but it will not have the health that it is entitled to, 
nor the confidence of the people, so long as it continues under 
his care. Perhaps it is necessary that it should feel worse 
before it feels better. As to that, nobody knows. But before 
it can take its place as a great and beneficent factor in the 
government of the country it must rise above the idea that 
it is a sick party that needs constant medication, and get up 
and tackle its job. Its job is to govern the country by law, 
to check the strong propensity towards personal government, 
and get back to the laws and the Constitution. And its 
reinvigoration, if it comes at all, and whenever it comes, must 
come by a democratic process, through the disgust of the rank 
and file of the party with its present case, and a vigorous 
resolve to mend it. There is no preeminent leader in sight 
who can get the party out of bed and on its legs, but if the 
membership of the party wants new leaders and will turn 
out and look for them, it can find them. There is, of course, 
the raw material of sound leadership in a party that can poll 
six million votes, but the voters must decide whether they 
want sound leadership or not. If they don’t, it cannot be 
forced upon them. If they really want Bryan, no doubt they 
will have him; but if it is only he who wants them, and not 
they who want him, he ought not to be suffered to get thei 
merely because he-is not intelligently opposed. For such 
opposition our Charleston neighbor calls to the North, the 
East, and the West. The answer ean only come from the 
individual States. Tlow do they feel? Whom do they want‘ 
What do they want? Is the partnership with Dr. Bryan 
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to go on, and will the Democratic party insist on giving one 
more testimonial to the efticacy of his patent remedies ? 


Roosevelt’s Repentance 

The most reassuring feature of the proposal to issue gov- 
ernment bonds and interest-bearing certificates is the evi- 
dence afforded that the President has realized—let us hope 
permanently—that there is no real reason for a panic or a 
money stringency, or, in a word, for loss of confidence and 
consequent death to credit. If the President is justified in 
saying all that he averred in his letter to Mr. Corretyou 
about the soundness of business in this country and the 
solvency of banks—and he is—-then how ean he reconcile 
this truth with his wild attacks on the instrumentalities of 
business? Tfe now ealls on the people to resume a normal 
state of mind, and to trust to those institutions which he has 
heretofore so violently assailed as to produce the very ab- 
normal state of mind that he now tries to reassure. He has 
said many things in these days which he has been obliged 
to retract. He seems to have abandoned the very foolish 
opinion that the “wealthy malefactors” were guilty of pro- 
ducing panicky conditions; he has run away from his Nash- 
ville proposition that if he had produced a panic by his 
policies, the panic might go on, for he would not abstain; 
he has changed his tone towards the so-called “ wealthy 
malefactors,” and admits that some of them at least are 
sound and safe business men who, under frenzied condi- 
tions, rendered a great public service before the government 
had found an effective way. Now he says that there is, and 
there has been, no cause for the alarm that has ruined hun- 
dreds and has brovght serious suffering to tens of thousands. 
A leading carpet-manufacturer of Amsterdam, New York— 
a member of a family that has always been loyal to RoosEvEtT 
-—quoted the other day with approbation the remark of 
Epwarp M. Sueparp that “ President Roosevett has been 
going up and down the country planting the doctrine of dis- 
content. He has excited,” he continued, “jealousy on the 
part of the masses against the classes, and has weakened con- 
fidence in our business structure. He has sown the wind, 
and we will reap the whirlwind.” This is absolutely true, 
and the President now admits that the real conditions of busi- 


. hess warranted no such loss of confidence as he has created. 


How can he be trusted? He seems to have repented; at least 
he has changed. ‘The country should be thankful, and pray 
that the change last at least fifteen months. The new cur- 
rency from the Treasury will give us the life-blood of trade, 
and it is to be hoped that trade itself will be convinced that 
at last it is no longer to be fretted into terror by-Presidential 
oratory and interviews. 


Other Needs of the Hour 

Besides a fluid currency, two other things are needed by 
the business community. The banks ought to be liberal, 
as the Shawmut National Bank of Boston suggests, in re- 
newing merchants’ paper; and the merchants themselves ought 
not to recall orders if they ean avoid it. Manufacturers, 
notably the United States Steel Corporation, are doing well 
to refuse to .cancel orders definitely. The banks should re- 
frain from pushing people, and the merchants themselves 
should keep things moving. 


Fiat Money 

Throughout the country a good deal of emergency currency 
is being used, of the commercial character of some of which 
we, last week, gave an.example. The circulation of this kind 
of currency depends upon the sense of the @ommunity in 
which it, is issued. If the people have faith in those who 
issue it, it will go, in the place of actual money. It is a 
voluntary currency. Government has nothing to do with it, 
so it is not fiat currency. That kind seemed to have been 
killed in 1874, but it is beginning to show signs of life. 
Some one out West has whispered for more greenbacks. Any- 
thing but that kind of currency! The recent issuing of more 
bonds by Secretary Cortetyou is an honests and, in view 
of our poor sort of currency law, a sensible effort to relieve 
the situation. It is a reflection on the fiscal wisdom and 
-knowledge of those who make the laws that a sufficient amount 
of currency cannot be had for the business purposes of the 
country unless the government goes farther into debt. Above 
all things, however, let it he understood that the government 
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is done with issuing non-interest-bearing paper currency and 
compelling people to accept it in payment for goods or serv- 
ices or debts. If we are to continue the bad practice of 
founding circulation on the public debt, let it be a square 
debt; and if paper is to pass as currency, let that paper be 
receivable, or not, as the creditor wishes, whether the issue 
be by a bank, a corporation, or an individual. 


A Government of One 

The adopted method of: “ restoring confidence ” is thorough- 
ly characteristic of the present administration. The section 
of the act under which the $100,000,000 of three-per-cent. 
certificates were issued reads as follows: 


J 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to borrow from 

time to time, at a rate of interest not exceeding three per cent. per 
annum, such sum or sums as, in his judgment, may be necessary to 
meet public expenditures, and to issue therefor certificates of in- 
debtedness in such form as he may prescribe, and in denominations of 
$50 or some multiple of that sum, and each certificate so issued 
shall be payable, with interest accrued thereon, at such time, not ex- 
ceeding one year from the date of its issue, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, provided that the amount of such certifi- 
cates outstanding shall at no time exceed $100,000,000. 
This act became a law on June 13, 1898; it was passed to 
provide for possible emergencies of the Spanish-American war 
solely and exclusively; the certificates might be issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury if “necessary to meet public ex- 
penditures ”; no other warrant exists or was intended by 
Congress. Everybody knows, of course, that there is no such 
“necessity ” at this time, when the receipts largely exceed 
the disbursements; consequently the certificates have no legal 
basis whatever, and bear no moral claim upon the government 
other than reliance upon the nation’s willingness to make 
good the unauthorized promises of its Executive. For it is 
the Executive who gives the pledge. True, there is no refer- 
ence in the act to the President; it is the Secretary of the 
Treasury and none other who, under the widest stretch of 
the law, conformably with the general provision of the Con- 
stitution requiring him to report directly to Congress, may 
take such action. But, dear! dear! if there is any credit 
flying around, it must not light upon the wrong head, what- 
ever happens; hence the “ My dear Mr. Cortetyou,—I have 
considered your proposal.’ 7 approve,” ete., respecting a mat- 
ter with which, under the Constitution, the President has no 
more to do than the Sultan of Turkey. “ Apparently,” ob- 
serves the Springfield Republican, “we now have not a gov- 
ernment of laws and not even a government of men; just 
a government of one man.” 


The Past Experiences of Democrats 

Grover CLEVELAND thinks that the Democrats ought to look 
for a candidate guided by the light of past experiences; this 
is a thought which has escaped the vigilant mind of WILLIAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN. 


Roosevelt and Hughes 

The New York Times is outraged by the reports that a 
company of “ conspirators ” are trying to prevent the choosing 
of a Huaues delegation to the next Republican national con- 
vention from New York. It calls upon them to desist for the 
honor of the President. It sympathizes with the President 
for his inability to call them off. Why he cannot call them 
off it fails satisfactorily to explain. It assumes that the 
“ conspirators” are afraid that a New York delegation for 
HuGues would prevent the nomination of Roosrevett for a 
third term, and it justly denounces this design as an “ insuf- 
ferable insult,” after “his self-imposed pledge not to serve 
a third term as President.” On the other hand, a Repub- 
lican newspaper, the Indianapolis News, assumes that it is 
true that President Roosrve.t is greatly disturbed over the 
“growth of the movement in favor of Governor Huaues.” 
It can understand why such men as Wooprurr would like te 
push Hucnes out of the Governorship, but it would have 
expected that Roosevetr would be delighted with the move- 
ment for a man—and he the Governor of the President’s own 
State—so much after what has been presumed to be his heart. 
And yet this man, this strong and admirable man and 
suecessful Governor, is the only Republican in the field who 
is, “in spite of his worthiness, being strongly opposed, if 
we believe the correspondents, by President Roosrvett.” The 
Washington correspondents, as the News says, are practically 
























































































unanimously of this opinion, and in that case the presumption 
favors the soundness of their view. 


The London “ Economist” on, Our Situation 

The London Economist has something to say about our 
money panic, and some of its remarks are sound, while some 
are based on misinformation. All England is interested in 
us now, for all business in the kingdom is injuriously affected 
by the high rate of interest. The Hconomist’s remarks that 
are of special and should be of enduring value to us ought 


to interest Congress. The Economist says: 


The real wealth and sources of wealth of the great republic have 
not been materially impaired by the events of the crisis. All that 
has occurred is a temporary paralysis of the medium of exchange 
which was sooner or later inevitable in a country which on the 
one hand has unhealthily stimulated its industry by its monstrous 
import tariff and on-the other puts up with an inadequate and 
unsound system of banking, and recently did not even possess a 
sound monetary standard. It naturally follows from the bad 
banking arrangements of the country, which were hastily devised 
as part of the finance of the civil war, that there is in the United 
States no powerful central banking institution such as all other 
countries possess. 

Long ago there was a United States Bank. But its constitution 
was such that it became or was believed to have become the ally 
of one of the great political parties, and when the other party 
entered into power it destroyed the bank. The task of forming 
a central bank on lines which would place it out of reach of 
political intrigue is very difficult in a Federal republic composed 
of jealous States, but it is not impossible. It is the business of 
statesmen to find solutions for difficult problems in the affairs 
of the nations they serve, and we shall be much surprised if the 
United States does not eventually find a way out of this 
difficulty. 


The Providence “ Journal” Disagrees 

The Providence Journal is one of the rational Republican 
newspapers of the country, and it disagrees with the Presi- 
dent’s optimistic view of the recent election returns, especially 
of those from New Jersey. Owing to the trading that went on 
in one place and the knifing, the Providence analyzer of the 
figures says that the “ Republicans have squeezed through 
by a narrow margin,” and its reasoning points to the fact 
that the result, so far as it is adverse to the Democrats, is 
due to local causes. It concludes by saying that the “ Presi- 
dent’s statement seems to be a trifle self-conscious; that it 
would have been hetter if he had net jumped into print to 
try to demonstrate that the country is as much with him 
in 1907 as it was in 1903, or as it was with Mr. McKIntey 
in 1898; for he has sueeeeded simply in ealling attention to 
the very impertect character of the popular endorsement, if 
endorsement it is.” 


The Supreme Court Defends the State 

The United States Supreme Court has once more declared 
its interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment. That 
amendment, as we all know, enormously extended the powers 
of the central government, and increased the labors of 
its judicial department. Whole new classes of eases are 
now brought in the Wnited States courts by reason of the 
provisions of the amendment forbidding the States to “ de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law,” or to “deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the law.” While the general 
government’s powers have necessarily been extended, the 
court has consistently refused to sav that the amendment 
grants to it any jurisdiction over the individual, or that the 
States have heen deprived by it of the police powers which 
are properly theirs. Efforts, however, are being constantly 
made to persuade the court to construe a power over individ- 
uals into the amendment. Judge Jones of the Alabama 
Cireuit, for example, has decided that if a mob of individuals 
in a State break into a jail, take from it a person accused of 
murder, and kill him, the State may be charged with a breach 
of the Fourteenth Amendment; this, not because it was 
actively engaged in denying to the accused the protection 
of its laws, but beeause it was prevented from affording him 
that protection by a mob of its own citizens. The Supreme 
Court has not yet passed upon this faney, which is illustrative 
of what might be undertaken if the doctrine of amendment 
by “constructions ” should ever prevail. But a few days ago 
the court, as we have said, did reaffirm the earlier decisions 
which declared that the amendment forbade the State, not its 
individual citizens, from doing this or that. Some Arkansas 
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people undertook to scare the negroes away from the polls 
by posting notices and firing guns. They were indicted for 
this, and were tried and convicted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of eastern Arkansas. It will be seen from both 
these eases that there are some Federal judges ready to ac- 
cept the revolutionary doctrine that the Constitution can be 
changed by the courts. The Supreme Court, however, has 
just reversed the decision of the District Court, and has not 
deemed it necessary to file an opinion. Moreover, it is a 
unanimous judgment. 


Cotton Certificates 

The Atlanta Constitution is authority for the statement 
that “the banking institutions of Galveston, Texas,” have 
agreed “to advance money to planters on all cotton stored in 
the warehouses of that port.” We beg to doubt this statement 
in all its fulness. There are some banks in Galveston that 
cannot do this under the law of their existence. The Con- 
stilution goes on to use the reported action of the Galveston 
banks to urge all the Southern banks to lend money on cot- 
ton in order that the planters may be carried until they can 
obtain their “minimum” price—fifteen cents a pound. It 
asserts that cotton is better security than bonds or stocks, 
that it is as “good as gold,” and asks, “ Why not make it a 
eredit asset of the Scuth?” ~The answer is, because it is not 
a quick asset, nor has it behind it for its support, as a bond, 
has, property of far greater value than itself. The Constitu- 
tion is inclined to think on currency questions in a manner 
that suggests not only Bryan, but that old Ocala platform 
which, after a while, the farmers themselves laughed out of 
court. 





The Peace of Commerce 

Greater as a promoter of peace than the aspirations of any 
ruler or the appeals of any philanthropic philosopher, much 
greater than the dialectics of a conference of diplomats, are 
the binding ties of commerce. In a fine and large way the 
relations thus made call to mind the efforts of the Socialists 
—the “ Internationale ”—to break down international bounda- 
ries in the interest of united labor. Those efforts, however, 
are unpatriotic, for they put the laborer in antagonism to 
the country. The influence of commerce and the relations 
created by it are wholly consistent with patriotism. No bet- 
ter illustration of the closeness of the modern tie between 
nations can be afferded than we have witnessed in the recent 
evidences of financial union between this country and Eu- 
rope. Not only have the money-markets of the world helped 
to sustain our own market, but that which has affected us 
has affected them. This country has been the centre of a 
convulsion, largely artificial, and while the rest of the world 
has felt it less than we have, it has felt it much: The civilized 
world, which is now practically all the world, is so bound 
together by mutual interests that war between ‘nations will 
some day become as impossible as war long ago grew to be 
among the people of the same country. 


Roosevelt Studying Finance 

It is reported from Washington that the President is 
deeply engaged in the study of finance, and has consulted with 
a Congressman from Kansas who seems to have impressed 
him with the idea that disaster might be averted by an 
absolute guarantee by the Federal government of all depositors 
in national banks. This would be an admirable scheme in 
aid of frenzied banking. -The other day the counsel for a 
man charged with wrecking some national banks, on’ his 
trial in Chicago, said that an enterprising banker would not 
limit himself by the banking laws, but must of necessity 
disobey them. His client, for instance, believed that a bank 
president ought to use his money to encourage enterprises 
and to build up factories and new towns. This man had in- 
dulged his faney, and his banks had come to grief, notwith- 
standing, be it observed, Federal supervision; and now he 
was on trial as a lawbreaker. Tf the Kansas Congressman’s 
scheme were adopted, this modern wildeat banker could have 
commanded all the money he needed for starting things and 
creating booms. The payment of whatever losses might have 
resulted to any but the stockholders would have been guaran- 
teed by a paternal government. Before the President inserts 
this scheme in his message, let him carefully reread WILLIAM 
Auten. Wuirer’s article on “ What is the Matter with Kansas?” 
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_ Germany, England, and France 


EMPEROR WILLIAM'S sojourn .in England is, for the moment, the 
chief topic of the European press. The British newspapers debate 
concerning the motives of the visit, some asserting that these are 
generic and contemplate a restoration of the friendly, and even 
intimate, relations which formerly existed between the sovereigns 
of England and Prussia, and were, to a considerable extent, re- 
flected in the sentiments of their respective subjects, while others 
say that WitiiAM IT. has simply in view the specific aim of pro- 
curing in England the financial assistance needed for the construc- 
tion of the Euphrates Valley Railway. The French newspapers 
naturally watch the reception of the German ruler with vigilance, 
not to say anxiety, lest it should offer indications of a cooling of 
the cordial understanding between Great Britain and France. The 
German newspapers, on their part, profess to survey with indiffer- 
ence the interchange of compliments and courtesies in England, 
on the assumption that these cannot affect the fundamental fact of 
commercial rivalry and international diversity of interests. The 
truth seems to be that WititAm II. is sincerely desirous of pro- 
moting universal peace, and, instead of wishing to break the 
entente between England and France, would like to become a party 
to it, in the hope of effacing gradually, with England’s assistance, 
the antipathy to Germany which still lingers in French hearts. 
That is, of course, an exemplary purpose, and, until it is fulfilled, 
the tranquillity of Europe can never be looked upon as assured. 

There is no doubt of the earnestness of the German Kaiser’s 
efforts to gain the good-will of the English people in the speeches 
made by him at the Lord-Mavyor’s luncheon, and at Oxford, on the 


‘occasion of his receiving the degree of D.C.L. He has more than 


once reminded his auditors that he is half English by birth, that 
English was his mother tongue, and that part of his childhood was 
spent at Windsor. He has carefully avoided touching on delicate 
subjects, such as his fermerly avowed disapproval of the Boer war, 
his suecessful opposition to the Anglo-French-Spanish agreement 
concerning Morocco, and the remarkable expansion of Germany’s 
navy, industry, and commerce during his reign. He has limited 
himself, for the most part, to general expressions of esteem, amity, 
and sympathy, but he made a strong point when he averred that 
he had kept unswervingly his promise, made in the Guildhall 
sixteen years ago, that he would try to carry out no project of 
aggressive ambition, but would strive zealously to uphold the 
peace of the world. That is an assertion which cannot be gainsaid, 
and which, therefore, is well calculated to propitiate thoughtful 
Englishmen. 

Moreover, that Wititam II., since he assumed practically a 
personal control of his empire’s foreign policy, has had opportuni- 
ties of aggrandizement is undeniable. Among these, two are con- 
spicuous. We refer to the conjuncture presented by the immerse- 
ment of Great Britain in the South-African war, and by the 
absorption of Russia’s resources in a Titanic conflict at the farther 
end of Asia. If he is fairly chargeable with ambition of the 
ordinary type, if he longs to enlarge his country at the cost of 
neighboring states, these, obviously, were occasions which he ought 
to have seized. To perfect the coast-line of the German Empire 
and to improve its strategic position, it is plain that the acquisi- 
tion of Denmark, on the one hand, and of Holland, on the other, is 
required. In 1899-1900 it would have been difficult to secure the 
peninsula of Jutland, which dominates the entrance to the Baltic, 
for Russia and Sweden would have protested, and a European war 
might have been the result. The case was otherwise with the 
Netherlands at the critical period when England, their best friend 
and most trustworthy guardian, was involved deeply at the southern 
end of Africa. If Witttam II. had then put strong pressure upon 
the Netherlands to compel them to enter the German Empire on a 
basis of semi-independence, like that possessed by all its con- 
stituent states, it is not easy to see from what quarter effective 
opposition could have been offered, especially as a quid pro quo 
might have been suggested to Russia and France. The Berlin 
Foreign Office might have pointed out that the hour was pro- 
pitious for Russia’s procurement of a long-coveted ice-free port on 
the coast of Norway, and also for the incorporation’ of the French- 
speaking provinces of Belgium in the French Republic. With Eng- 
land politically isoiated as she was at the time, and destitute, 
temporarily, of diplomatic influence, the St. Petersburg and Paris 
governments might have been powerfully tempted to accept the 
bribes named, instead of going to war on behalf of the Netherlands, 
in which neither was much interested. If a further incentive was 
needed, Germany might have pledged herself and her Austrian ally 
to interpose no -resistance to a renewed Russian invasion of the 
Ottoman dominions, and she might have intimated to France that 
the hour was ripe for an occupation of Morocco, iust as, at the 
Congress of Berlin, BisMARcK had mooted the annexation of Tunis 
to M. WappINGTON, the representative of the French Foreign Office. 
As a matter of fact, not a single move was made hy the German 
Emperor in these directions, although, had he acquired the Nether- 
lands, he would have secured not only the advantages above 
named, but would have gained ‘at a stroke a splendid colonial 
empire. Many a decade is likely to elapse before an occasion 
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equally favorable for the commercial and colonial expansion of 
Germany will present itself. 

This is the first impressive proof of Kaiser WI!ILLIAM’s de- 
termination to keep the peace of Europe. No less conclusive evi- 
dence is furnished by his failure to avail himself of Russia’s 
predicament in 1904-5. No military expert disputes that, in a 
duel between Germany and France, the former country would 
prove the victor. How thoroughly convinced are the French people 
themselves that such would be the outcome of a single-handed con- 
flict with their Teutonic neighbor is manifest from the joy with 
which they hailed the alliance with Russia, and from the willing- 
ness with which they testified their gratitude by advancing more 
than two billions of dellars, in one form or another, to their ally. 
It is patent, however, that in 1904-5 Russia’s support would not 
have been worth a straw to the French Republic. Nothing would 
have been easier than for Germany at that tine to make the 
diplomatic intrigues of M. Detcasse a pretext for peremptory 
exactions with which French dignity could not have complied, and 
to have followed promptly the rejection of such an offensive ulti- 
matum with an invasion of French territory. Kngland, which her- 
self was in the throes of military reform, and was groaning under 
the enormous cost of the Boer war, could not have spared an army 
corps for the assistance of France, and the latter country must 
inevitably have been subjected to a second. and this time a fatal, 
dismemberment, which would have deprived her of any pretension 
to figure thenceforth as a great Power. What did Kaiser WILLIAM 
actually do at this memorable crisis? He couched his remonstrance 
against the persistent efforts of the French Foreign Office to 
isolate the German Empire in such conciliatory terms that patriotic 
Frenchmen were able to conjure the threatened danger without any 
loss of self-respect, and the only victim of -Germany’s firm but 
considerate demonstration was M. Detcasse. Yet it will be re- 
membered that, even as it was, Paris had a war scare in 1905, and 
feverish efforts were made by the government of the day to put 
the frontier fortifications in a state of effective repair. 

So far, then, as any disposition to disturb the peace of Europe 
and to seek by violence his own aggrandizement is concerned, the 
German Emperor can prove by deeds that he is guiltless. As for 
his undisguised reprobation of the Boer war, that ought not to 
hurt him in the-opinion of British Liberals, most of whom were 
unwavering in their opposition to that contest, especially as he 
never carried disapproval to the point of intervention, but carefully 
confined himself to an academic expression of sympathy for the 
Transvaal Republic. In spite of these facts, however, which, in 
fairness, must be held to relieve WILLIAM II. from the suspicion of 
aggressive designs in Europe, we do not seriously believe that a 
cordial understanding between the German and English peoples is 
attainable at the present time. Unquestionably, Germany is the 
only Power whese rivalry for predominance in the export trade 
and the carrying trade of the world the English ration now has 
cause to dread. Never in modern European history has there been 
witnessed such a startling example of development in manufactur- 
ing, in sea-borne commerce, and in naval efficiency as has been ex- 
hibited during the last two decades by the German Empire. All 
at once Germans seem to have awakened to the encouraging signifi- 
cance of the story of the Hanseatic League, which at one time 
monopolized the export and import trade of England, as well as 
that of all northern Furope. What was done once, they say, can 
be done again, though, of course, with England’s tremendous start, 
the task of overtaking her will be a hard one. Already, however, 
Germans have outstripped Frenchmen and Americans as com- 
petitors of Englishmen in the markets of the non-manufacturing 
world. In the ocean-carrying trade Germany is England’s one 
formidable rival. The profound moral effects of such rivalry on 
the reciprocal feelings of the peoples interested may be exemplified 
by recalling what occurred in our own civil war. Only a few 
years before the outbreak of that conflict the American mercantile 
marine had reached the point of dividing almost equally with the 
English the carrying trade of the entire globe. In every seaport, 
from Shanghai to Valparaiso, and from St. Petersburg or Smyrna 
to Buenos Ayres, American and British ship-owners were bidding 
against each other for freights. Under the circumstances, it was 
inevitable that all the industries concerned in ship-building, directly 
or indirectly—and these in 1850-60 employed very large sections 
of the American and British populations—should be rendered 
acutely anxious by the competition, and it was, perhaps, but 
natural that the inhabitants of a great centre of foreign commerce 
like Liverpool should view with satisfaction the prospect of Amer- 
ica’s removal from the field of concurrence by a colossal civil war. 
Certain it is that nowhere in Great Britain was sympathy for the 
Southern Confederacy so rampant and active as it was in Liverpool 
and other seaports. Certain is it, also, that one outcome of that 
sympathy was the Alabama claims, which, ultimately, brought us 
to the very verge of war with England. A similar complacency 
would, no doubt, be felt and expressed at the present time by the 
German people if they could see Great Britain embroiled in 
hostilities with the United States. 

In view of the existing circumstances, we must pronounce it 
idle—whatever may be the outward attitude and the real wishes 


































































of their respective sovereigns—to expect any exhibition of sincere 
and hearty fellow-feeling between the British and German nations. 
Germans have come to look with real kindness upon Frenchmen, 
and would gladly behold the healing of the old international 
antipathy. For Englishmen collectively, on the other hand, they 
do not wish to be on a footing of genuine friendship. For the 
time has come when they cannot help but recognize in the de- 
cadence of Britain the opportunity of their own fatherland. 





Thanksgiving 


THAT was a moving and an enlightening incident of the little 
girl from the poor-house who, at a Thanksgiving dinner where each 
guest was requested to mention something for which he was truly 
thankful, said, after some hesitancy and pause for thought, “I 
am thankful I have a country to love.” Friends or kinsfolk or 
prospects she had none, but in the dearth of the near and the 
obvious she had reached out and drawn close the great thought 
of patriotism; cut off from the common blessings of home and care, 
she had groped after an ideal and found a country to love. It was, 
after all, her good fortune that, undazzled by an inrush of small 
prosperities, she became the more aware of the greater blessings. 

Truly the human heart is indomitable, and only the weakest cease 
to be thankful. “ Books and my food and summer-rain,” STEVEN- 
SON enumerates as enough to melt the sullenest heart to gratitude. 
All great blessings are free and common to us all, but the uni- 
versally accessible matters of 
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work, unresting, unbreakable, unaffrighted, dreaming dreams and 
pursuing visions and setting hope as high as thought can reach. 

And for such measure of dutifulness and courage as shall be 
meted out to each we have too to be thankful, even if it never is 
given in the abundance we desire; and also for the thoughtless 
merriment of childhood and the thwarted hopes of youth and such 
virtue as we have met along the way, and, finally, for the 
peaceful resignation of old age when the blood flows slowly. And 
for love, even though it dies, and for friendship even after it has 
betrayed, we have to be thankful, for these are hints and sug- 
gestions of what life in completion might be. 

But above all we have to be thankful for the thirst of the soul 
after wisdom, a thirst unquestioned and unquenchable, beckoning us 
on, on, till we lose all count of the years in hunting for the well 
that holds the sacred water, and time and space drop away from us 
as we travel, and the great mysterious sleep steals down upon us. 





Personal and Pertinent 


BRANDER MATTHEWS ought not to be misunderstood, but he may 
be if he continues treading out vowels and consonants from their 
time-honored places in the English language. He has now induced 
Columbia to spell wrong. It has been said that MATTHEWS’s raid 
on spelling is due to his familiarity with French; that he cannot 
spell both languages as others spell them, therefore he proposes 
to spell one as he wills. But he does know a good deal, neverthe- 

less, and when he lived on 





gratitude we are like to for- 
get when we sum up our 
sauses of thankfulness. Fore- 
most, there is the overarch- 
ing sky, in which we all have 


part and portion—the sky By Thomas L. Masson 


with all its shifting scenery, 
its vast dome of night 
sprinkled with the dust of 
stars, the splendor of dawn, 
and the evening pageant; its 
unending surprises in cloud- 
groupings, the pomp of its 
midday depth of blue—these 


eredit too. 


at play. 


Nothing to Say 


(With Apologies to James Whitcomb Riley) 


And the whole thing came so sudden—while I was down South 


That it scared me, with all the others—so I’ve nothing at all 


Eighteenth Street he used to 
give very pleasant luncheons 
every Saturday. Those who 
have not been asked to lunch 
since he moved up into the 
nineties are not in a proper 
frame of mind perhaps to 


NotTHING to say, my country, nothing at all to say; speak kindly of his orthog- 
I've noticed bull-headed people generally have their way. : sa 
Once I talked and shouted, and declared just what I would do 
With railroads and trusts and others—but I pulled down our 


raphy. 


Consul-General WYNNE has 
been interviewed by the Lon- 
don correspondent of the 
Yorkshire Post, and has given 


are matters to give a new to say. to the interested English- 

face to joy every hour. Who : . : pene’ man an agreeable and accu- 

eannot wemember: too, avon I think I was right at bottom, though some of ‘em said I'd ate mccain Mor athe nnn 
: fail 


he first took the sky into his 
confidence, became aware of 
it as a constant friend 
stretching its beautiful ex- force, 
panse over his personal life 
and making 2 grand_back- 
ground to all his little living day, - 
and being? The odors of 
summer, of winds blown 


jail. 


all to say. 





Unless, instead of my threatening, | put my best friends in 
They said no new laws were wanted while the old ones were in 


And they pointed to honest business and my paralyzing course. 
And then, when the panic happened, oh, I was a dead one that 


whom Englishmen call “ The 
Man of the Moment in Amer- 
ica.” They do not mean 
ROOSEVELT, but CorTELYOU, 
who, they seem to think, is 
engaged in picking up the 
pieces. It is considered won- 


As they all turned to Pierpont Morgan—now I’ve nothing at derful that Mr. Corretyou 


should have held three cabinet 








across blue heather-land, or 
salty from the sea, or hot and 
pine-scented, these are matters that outweigh the  frettings 
and the worries of our little day, and live long in the 
afterthoughts. ‘“ This intellectual being,” as Mitton calls it, just 
this power of apprehending, of translating through the senses the 
colored stretch of space to the mind within, whe could lose it 
without regret? Surely to have been born, little as it may seem 
so at the wrong moment, is a cause for thankfulness. For the next 
step after birth is the pursuit of beauty, and beauty knows how 
to keep the chase exciting to the end, giving us a hint, a sugges- 
tion, a trace, enough to start us on, but melting ever into the 
mystery beyond before we grasp the prey. 

Memory, too, is a chief blessing of life, for with memory we 
piece together the personal existence, we gain the feeling of con- 
tinuity, of each life forming in some sort a definite whole. And 
what life, lingered over by memory, does not present itself as 
having a kind of sacred pathos, a dim and broken beauty like 
sunlight on a rippling stream? Memory serves to keep the per- 
sonality intact and makes the beginning of life in some way fit its 
course and its ending so that a person sitting before a lonely fire 
in a far land sees himself the same person who grew up in a cer- 
tain gay home, rich in kindred and in friends, and though all these 
have sped, they are treasured; held fast here in the distance by 
the one gazing at the flames. He has the past built up and inde- 
structible in his heart. And then we have humanity to be thank- 
ful for; humanity, never wholly overborne, facing the mystery 
and the dark, rising up after disaster, undaunted by helplessness 
on its spinning ball of a world making it knows not whither, 
ending it knows not when, yet still ever of high courage, each 
atom laying obligation upon himself to do for others, to bear not 
only his own share but part of some one else’s share of the weight 
of living; humanity, facing with each new dawn new burdens, new 
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positions in a single adminis- 
tration—Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, Postmaster-General, and Secretary of the Treasury. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Corretyou is a wonderful man, and that 
he has rendered distinguished public service for which, apparently 
at least, he had no previous training, but holding three offices in 
one of Mr. RoosEVELT’s administrations cannot be said té be one 
of his wonderful achievements. Mr. WyNNeE also says that Mr. 
CortELyou “plays the piano magnificently.” Perhaps he does, 
but does Mr. WYNNE know that he does? Mr. WyNNr’s own long 
career, before he married and got office, was spent in newspaper 
row in Washington, and the click of the telegraph instruments 
means more to him than the click of the piano keys. Besides, we 
don’t want to be told that Mr. Cortetyou can do everything. 
Men who can do everything are sometimes distrusted, for they 
must do something ill—which is it? It may be well to record that 
when Mr. CorteLyou read Mr. RoosEvett’s first message he de- 
clared it to be a “ great paper.” 


Joun G. Mintpurn is HARRI™MAN’S counsel, and ex-Senator 
Spooner is another. It is well to take counsel as to the character 
of a lawyer before completely condemning his client, or at least 
before condemning a point that the lawyer has made in his behalf. 
Joun G. Mitpurn, for example, doesn’t need HARRIMAN or HARRI- 
MAN’s cases, and he would not make a point of law before the 
courts that he did not believe to be probably sound. A layman, for 
example, does not think that the contention of Mitpurn and 
SPOONER is right—that the Interstate Commerce Commission had no 
right to ask HARRIMAN certain questions, and that HARRIMAN was, 
therefore, right in refusing to answer them. Minsurn has always 
contended for the legal rights of the individual, and when he does 
make a point of this kind, for example, he might as well be 
credited with sincerity. He succeeded JAMES C. CARTER in the 
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latter’s old firm, and, like Mr. CARTER, he is one of the lawyers who 
has always been at the service of the public. Out in Buffalo, where 
he practised law for so many years, he was the friend of Grover 
CLEVELAND, of RoGrrs, of SHERMAN, of BISSELL, of the best men 
of a town that is pretty rich in good and self-sacrificing people. 
He was, and is, a leader in good things, civic, political, and ethical. 
He was a very busy man there, as he is in New York, and usually 
went from his home te his office to work hard, sometimes to the 
courts to work hard there, and back to his house to. continue his 
work. And yet he had always time to give to the public: service, 
and is doing very much the same in New York that he did in 
Buffalo. He lives near Washington Square, and society doesn’t 
see as much of him as it would like to, but he is willing to make 
sacrifices for the city and the State and the country, and no one 
is a stronger champion of the supremacy of law—of real law— 
and of righteousness than JomN MILBurRN. 


CHARLES Ernior Norton was eighty years old on the 16th of 
November, and his birthday was appropriately celebrated by the 
students and graduates of Harvard University, who presented him 
with an address; another address came from the Ruskin Society of 
Glasgow. His birthday was pretty generally remembered, and 
Mrs. Epirn Wiarton sent him a sonnet which she had written for 
the occasion. Professor Norton is the very last of a generation of 
cultivated and accomplished literary men, and of professors, the 
like of whom are not known to-day. He was especially the friend 
of LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, GopkIN, JouN Fretp—that universal 
friend of the great—and of Grorce WILLIAM CurRTIS, whose neigh- 
bor he was at Ashfield for nearly forty -summers. He was the 
American friend of CARLYLE, of TENNYSON, of BROWNING, and a host 
of others. He was a teacher of art at Harvard, and men obtained 
a sense of the beautiful from his presence as well as his talk. He 
wrote a beautiful translation of Dante. He was an editor of The 
Vorth American Review, a sustainer of the Atlantie Monthly and 
the Nation, and an admirer of Curtis's political writings and ora- 
tions, having edited for Harper & Brothers a collection of the 
latter. Before the war he was a radical antislavery man; during 
the war he was a loyal friend of LiNcoLN’s; he was not fond of 
BLAINE; and since 1898 has been condemned by RoosEveEttT for his 
antiimperialism. He dwells in his father’s house in Cambridge. 
The place is formally called “ Shady Hill,” and is informally known 
as * Norton’s Woods,” His near neighbor is the congenial WILLIAM 
JAMES. There he was born, and there, uniquely, he has lived his 
eighty years—a gentleman in every fibre of his being, and, at eighty, 
almost as keenly interested in living men as he is in the friends 
who have gone on before him. 





Correspondence 
A CARTOON COMMENDED 


PuLaskt, TENNESSEF, November 8, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I flatter myself that I “ know a good thing when I see it,” 
and while I have but little patience and not much respect for your 
self-interested and interested attacks on the President (attacks 
past and present), I thoroughly enjoyed your current “ Man-Who- 
Rocked-the-Boat ” issue. The occasion and the conception were both 
fine. I even forgive Mr. James Montgomery Flagg fer some of his 
past delinquencies by crediting him for the good political mass- 
meeting cartoon. But don’t you deceive yourself about the President 
of the United States. You and the like of you are at the bottom of 
it. In season and out of season for months you have been doing 
your best to bring it on—or rather just barely not te bring it on— 
in your efforts to coerce the President. The President has only 
done, is only doing, just what all political parties and their plat- 
forms and the people have been demanding for years. The people 
will stand by him and reelect him. “ En avant Savoy.” 

I am, sir, 
FLouRNOY RIVERS, 
of Riversburg. 

P.S.—Do you find any historical parallel between your view of 
present causes and conditions and the famous Democratic .“ panic ” 
of 1837, following old “ Iron-Fist’s ”’ long war on Nicholas Biddle 
and the Bank? 


[There are very interesting parallels between Theodore Roose- 
velt’s view of the panic of 1837, as given in his Life of Benton, and 
our view of present causes and conditions.—EDpIror. ] 


RATE-MAKING AND RAILROADS 
Mramt, Fioripa, November 10, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harner’s Weekly: 

Sir,—By your answer of October 12 it appears that you differ 
from the majority of your fellow citizens primarily in your inter- 
pretation of railroad history. You admit, in your article in the 
issue of HARPER’s of that date, that the rate-making power carries 
frightful possibilities of evil, but you affirm that the railroads 
have not seriously abused it. You admit that the public has a 
right to have railroad rates just, reasonable, and equal, but you say 
that it is not expedient to provide means of enforcing it. 

It is hard to see where you find authority for the first of these 
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positions. Surely not in the reports of the many commissions and 
courts which have made careful investigation of the subject, or in 
the writings of economists who have published the results of 
thorough research with all the evidence before them. Surely not 
in the common experience of the American people, who are voicing 
their views so unequivocally in the very movement against which 
you protest. To most of us the evidence seems clear that in the 
past there have been innumerable abuses of the power, that 
thousands of individuals have been ruined by rebates granted to 
their competitors, flourishing enterprises crushed, and the com- 
merce of ports and towns.crippled because it was thought to the 
advantage of the railroads or of somebody influential in the rail- 
road management to develop some other business or place; that 
this terrible power has been shamelessly prostituted, contrary to 
sound economies, to natural justice, to the interests of the shipper, 
and to those of the railroad stockholder, in order to further the 
private speculations of certain financiers. And admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that the average freight rate of the country is 
low enough, and that rebates to individuals can be stopped with- 
out the exercise of a general power of review through a govern- 
ment agency, we see around us everywhere intolerable burdens 
placed upon the industries and commerce of one city or section, 
and corresponding favors extended to another for reasons which the 
common sense and spirit of fair play of the American people pro- 
nounce insufficient and arbitrary. 

The right to have such abuses corrected you do not dispute, and 
you hardly overstate the difficulties in the way of dealing with 
this complex question by law. If you are correct in holding that 
the abuse of the power by the railroads is trivial in extent, then 
your position is sound. “ De minimis non curat lex” is a sound 
maxim. But if the contrary is true, if the abuses are real and 
great, then the cost of the remedy is not to the point. The reason 
for the existence of government is the protection of society by the 
maintenance of justice. and it may not, at peril of its very life, 
answer a popular demand for redress of grievance and oppression 
by a non possumus, though in the act of intervention it “ untie 
the winds.” Under such circumstances a refusal to act isan abdi- 
ration of its functions, and leaves to the aggrieved no appeal save 
to the high court of anarchy. That way lies madness. 

It is an underlying philosophy of democratie government that 
mistaken policies and inefficient administration may bring material 
loss and economic disaster, but as long as the national life is not 
hopelessly corrupted, experience will correct mistakes and time 
will heal wounds; while the ills which follow the sacrifice of justice 
to expediency are moral, and often incurable. 

We do not admit for a moment that the power to work injustice 
and oppression is essential to the prosperity of American railroads. 
We do not admit that the review of rates by a body charged with 
safeguarding the interests of the publie will in the long run prove 
injurious to any proper interest. But it is better that this repub- 
lic should vindicate its principles by undertaking this task, even at 
great material cost, rather than by surrendering the weak to the 
tender mercies of the strong, to abdicate its functions to a despot- 
ism however benevolent. 

And it is a tribute to American patriotism that so many, even 
of these whose private fortunes have been menaced in the present 
crisis, have not wavered in their support of the pelicies against 
which finance is in revolt. I am, sir, 

A. A. Boaes. 


A CALL FOR BURNING WORDS 
New York, November, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Whenever I read one of your short, pointed, pithy editorials, 
I cannot help wishing you would provide yourself with a printing- 
office outfit, and just take hold of the political situation as you 
see it. I voted for McKinley and his follower, little dreaming 
that a regular fire-alarm with a Fourth of July attachment, reek- 
ing with sulphur. would become what a lot of idiots has called 
“our ruler,” and he, the bombasti¢ agitator, is literally bursting 
his trousers in the effort to live up to the name. The other day 
some fool said the coming campaign would be unique, Roosevelt 
would be nominated for his third term by acclamation, and elected, 
despite his refusal to become a eandidate. Does he forget the 
noble men who have filled similar offices in this and other coun- 
tries» who have left the Presidential chair for a little spot of 
ground? Yet he seems to be making ready to grasp the reins 
of government for a lifetime hold so that “ my policies”? may be 
fastened on the country with the complete elimination of State 
rights. 

Lift up your potent voice, and with your usual calm, grave, 
dignified manner, proclaim yourself an enemy to those who desire 
to wipe out the Constitution as having served its purpose, and is 
not therefore “up to date.” You have written many splendid 
editorials, but none that will excel this. I am, sir, 

EDWARD CANFIELD. 
4 
PHI BETA KAPPA THE OLDEST 
Boston, November 11, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—In an editorial in the issue of November 9, upon C. T. 
Barney, you state that Kappa Alpha is the oldest fraternity in the 
United States. In this you seem to be in error, for Phi Beta Kappa 
is almost half a century older, having been founded in 1776, while 
Kappa Alpha dates from 1829 or 1831, I am not certain which. 
Of course Phi Beta Kappa is no longer secret, but it is generally, 
among the various cclleges, rated as a fraternity. 

I am, sir, 
STANLEY S. SWARTLEY. 
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“Practice Cruise 


ONDAY, December 16, will doubtless go down in history 

as one of the red-letter days of the American navy. 

That is the date that has been set for the departure of 

the Atlantic fleet from Hampton Roads on its 13,000- 

mile journey to the Pacific—the most momentous under- 

taking of its kind that the world has ever seen. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to it was Rojestvensky’s ill-starred journey around 
the Cape of Good Hope; but in strength and numbers his fleet can 
in no way be compared to the mighty armament which Rear- 


“to the Pacific 


By WALTER SCOTT MERIWETHER 


ability to go farther in any given length of time, and be self-sup- 
porting for a greater length of time, and possessing in her armor a 
protection, may be said to double her offensive strength. 

The author of this paper does not mean to imply that a battle- 
ship could do on land what 100,000 infantry could do, but that on 
its element, the sea, the argument is that a hattle-ship is a more 
powerful thing than an army of 100,000 infantry is on its element, 
the land. And that, furthermore, 100,000 men cannot march 240 
miles a day, whereas a battle-ship can go 240 miles a day with 


Admiral Evans’s flag-ship, the Connecticut, is to lead through the ease. 


winding channels of the Magellan Strait. 

Although the transfer of the ileet from ocean to ocean has been 
discussed as no movement of a fleet has ever been discussed before, 
it is probable that few yet realize just all it means. “The statement 
that it is equivalent to the transfer from the Atlantic to the 
Pacifie seaboard of 2a highly disciplined army of nearly 2.000.000 
men may seem cxtravagant. but. in a sense, it is no less true. In 


a recent essay read before 
the Naval Institute, Captain 
jradley A. Fiske drew an 
analogy between battle-ships 
and armies, and in which 
the author asserted that a 
battle-ship is a much more 
powerful thing than an.army 
of 100,000 men. * On land,” 
this author said, “an army 
of 100,000 infantry carries 
100,000 rifles. If those 100.- 
000 rifles were all fired 
simultaneously, the  com- 
bined energy of the bullets 
at the muzzle would be 
equal to only seven per cent. 
more than the energy of 
two 12-inch guns in one 
hattle-ship. And if the 
total energy of those 100,- 
000 men could be concen- 
trated, it would not be more 
than 25,000 horse-power, 
about fifty per cent. more 
than the horse-power of the 
Vaine. The 100,000 men 
would weigh about 7200 
tons, about half the weight 
of one large battle-ship.” 
But, as Captain Fiske 
adds, the fire of 100,000 men 
cannot be concentrated, 
neither can their energy nor 
their weight. So it would 
seem that the battle-ship is 
a machine of a higher order, 
possessing, in her gun-fire, a 
greater amount of concen- 
trable energy, in her en- 
gines an energy more than 
half as great as that of all 
the men and horses in that 
army; possessing also the 





THE FIGHTING STRENGTH OF THE BATTLE-SHIP 
FLEET WHICH WILL SAIL FOR THE PACIFIC 
SHIPS. GUNS. OFFICERS AND MEN. 

Connecticut 24 . 681 
Kansas 24 850 
Louisiana 24 881 
Vermont 24 881 
Virginia 24 812 
Georgia 24 812 
New Jersey 24 812 
Rhode Island 24 812 
Alabama 18 713 
Illinois ; 22 690 
y Kearsarge 22 690 
Kentucky 22 686 
Ohio 20 800 
Maine 20 813 
Minnesota 24 881 
Missouri ; 20 779 
360 12,793 














Not including the six destroyers which are to accompany the 
fleet, and leaving out of count the supply and repair ships which 
form a part of this vast armada, the total battle-ship tonnage 
which is to make the voyage from ocean to ocean is 223,836 tons. 
There are about 13,000 men attached to the fleet and its auxiliaries, 
and it will require more than 6,000,000 pounds of provisions to 
supply their needs throughout the three or four months which will 


be required for the long 
voyage. These supplies in- 
clude 1,200,060 pounds flour, 
1,000,000 pounds fresh beef 
(frozen), 800,000 pounds 
potatoes, 300,000 pounds 
smoked _ ham, _ 1,000,000 
pounds of vegetables, the 
list including turnips, cab- 
bages, carrots, onions, and 
asparagus, 200,000 pounds 
tinned corn, 200,000 pounds 
tinned pease, 150,000 pounds 
tinned tomatoes, 150,000 
pounds salt pork, 110,000 
pounds oatmeal, 100,000 
pounds each of rice, lard, 
mutton and corned beef, 
500,000 pounds of canned 
fruits, including apples, 
peaches, pears, and other 
fruits; 100,000 pounds of 
condensed milk, 100,000 
pounds of coffee, 15,000 
pounds of tea, 40,000 dozen 
fresh eggs, 5000 pounds of 
mustard, 5000 pounds of 
pepper, and 5000 pounds of 
salt. 

Nearly everything that a 
person can think of to eat or 
drink, except intoxicants, is 
included in the lists of sup- 
plies. In making out the 
lists the Navy Department 
officials took into considera- 
tion the fact that the ships 
will be at sea on Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, “New- 
year’s, and Washington’s 
birthday, and special din- 
ners for those occasions have 
already been arranged, as is 
shown by the large number 
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of turkeys, plum puddings, 
pumpkin pies, nuts, dried fruits, 
and other delicacies named in 
the lists of foods required. The 
Navy Department realizes how 
long and, at times, how 
monotonous the voyage is going 
to be, and it was determined 
that so far as the food was con- 
cerned the men would not have 
any excuse to grumble. 

The officers of the fleet must 
lay in their own supply of pro- 
visions. at their own expense. 
They may choose what they 
wish without reference to the 
provisions which the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts makes 
for enlisted men. All of the 
food provided will be kept 
fresh by means of cold storage. 
Water will be distilled aboard 
ship. At the ports new sup- 
plies can be taken aboard, but 
the orders of the Navy Depart- 
ment are that the ships be pro- 
vided without reference to any 
stops they may make on their 
way around to the Pacific. 

The projected cruise has al- 
ready involved the purchase of 
nearly a quarter of a million 
tons of coal, and the charter of 
a fleet of colliers which is nu- 
merically greater than the bat- 
tle-ship fleet itself. The mill- 
ions of dollars which the coal 
and the colliers cost can only be 
approximated, but they are 
many. 

It has been insisted that this 
is a “ practice cruise,” that it 








nothing perfect here below and 
nothing that cannot be made 
better. 

As with the printing-press so 
it is with the battle-ship. Aside 
from the long process of * find- 
ing themselves,” those who man 
the vessels are forever finding 
ways in which their efliciency 
can be improved. Just now, for 
example, more tkan $1,500,000 
is being expended in one im- 
provement alone—the installing 
of a system of fire-control on 
each of the sixteen battle-ships 
of the fleet, at an average cost 
of $50,000 for each vessel. The 
work is being rushed to com- 
pletion at the various navy- 
yards where the ships are 
making ready for the cruise, 
for it is a kind of work that 
cannot be done at sea. And it 
could not have been done before, 
for the reason that the long 
series of tests and experiments 
that were essential have only 
just now been concluded. 

The five new battle-ships of 
the Virginia class were but 
recently added to the fleet. All 
of these vessels are of the 
double-turret design, the tur- 
rets for their 8-inch guns being 
superposed on the turrets of 
the 13-inch guns. Previous to 
the record target practice which 
was held off Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, in the early 
fall, we were very: proud of 
these double turrets. But as a 
result of that firing a board of 
eminent navy officers has unani- 








has been undertaken for the 
skill and experience that it will 
give to the personnel of the 
fleet. That reason may be ac- 
cepted by those who do not stop 
to think that there are plenty of home waters in which all of the 
necessary experience can be acquired, and acquired without the 
expenditure of the vast amount of money which this cruise entails. 
In fact it is recognized that a far greater degree of eflicieney can 














Rear-Admiral Evans 


COMMANDING THE BATTLE-SHIP FLEET 


mously recommended that the 
upper stories be removed, as the 
battery practice under actual 
conditions of battle showed that 
the blast and smoke from the upper and lighter guns seriously 
interfered with the firing of the 13-inch thunderers, the .main 
reliance of the vessels. This change, now regarded as one of urgent 
necessity, cannot be made, for the reason that the werk could not 
be accomplished within the time set for the departure of the fleet 
on its “ practice ” cruise. 

These are but two examples of a “tuning up” process which 
usage makes continuous, but which cannot be accomplished except 
when the fleet is carrying out its operations in waters contiguous 
to its home bases. It is, therefore, clear that there are no tactical 
advantages to be gained by this long “ practice cruise” to the 
-acific. On the contrary, its many serious disadvantages are recog- 
nized. No reminder is needed that England, proud mistress of the 
seas, and whose “march is on the ocean wave,” never marches her 
armadas on such practice voyages as this. If we know more about 
the management of modern battle-ship fleets than she does, I don’t 
know where we learned it. So far from despatching her fleets on 
such long voyages, Great Britain sedulously keeps hers at home, 
And with them it is drill, drill, drill, but always with home anchor- 
ages close aboard, and where. after the day’s or the week’s work is 
done, the admirals, vice-admirals, captains, and commanders may 
assemble and discuss the work accomplished, interchange views and 
opinions, point out defects in organization or equipment that this or 
that maneuvre has developed, and always with a near-by deck-yard 
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United States Armored Cruiser ‘ Tennessee,” Special Service 
Captain Thomas B. Howard commanding 
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be gained by maneuvring the fleet in these near-by waters than is 
possible to attain in a 13,000-mile journey, and where for the most 
part the steaming squadrons will nierely churn along, one behind 


the other. 

Whe “insteas of any tactical benefits accruing from this “ prac- 
tice” cruise, the navy as a whole generally regards it as one that 
will involve a considerable loss of efficienev—that is, the fleet will 
have lost the opportunities which it otherwise could have turned 
to good account if it were permitted to continue in home waters 
the invaluable work that was begun three years ago. The Pacific 
cruise will cause a suspension of this work, and will check the 
wonderful improvement which the fleet has commenced to show. 

To make the point clearer to the general reader the development 
of the printing-press may be selected as an analogy. The printing- 
press is a mass of complex mechanism, but not more so than is the 
modern battle-ship—the most complicated machine that the in- 
genuity of man has yet evolved. Day by day the printing-press 
is being improved upon, step by step advancing to what may one 
day be near perfection—a set of new cogs here, a lever there, the 
shortening of this rod, the lengthening of that; changes which 
usage shows are desirable or necessary, each improvement suggest- 
ing another, and each of these being a step nearer to the final 
perfection of the: machine—or to its near perfection, as there is 














United States Battle-ship ‘‘New Jersey,” First Squadron 
Captain W. H. H. Southerland commanding 
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United States Armored Cruiser ‘“‘ Washington,” Special Service 
Captain Austin M. Knight commanding 
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where any such defect might be quickly remedied. In this way that 
tremendous weapon the British navy is always kept on keenest 
edge, and, as one writer has said of it, “as up to date as to-mor- 
row’s news,” kept close to its dock-yards and repair-shops and in 
instant readiness to move against an enemy, and to move against 
him with every latest improvement installed, and ships and _per- 
sonnel tuned to the highest degree of efficiency. 

That was exactly what we were doing with our own fleet when 
the “ practice’ cruise came to interrupt. As this cruise will give 
no practice that could not better be acquired in home waters; 
as the three or four months of steady, straightaway steaming 
means, besides the loss of valuable time, the inevitable deprecia- 
tion of the vessels through the rack and strain of the long 
journey, the inevitable breakdown in this engine-room and _ that, 
the accumulation of barnacles on bottoms, consequent loss of 
speed, and lack of docking facilities where these may be removed 
or repairs expeditiously effected; moreover, as all of these dis- 
advantages are generally recognized and appreciated by those who 
are to take the ships around, one must seek some reason other 

















United States Battle-ship “‘ Rhode Island,” First Squadron 
Captain Joseph B. Murdock commanding 
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than the officially announced one—must needs search for some 
explanation that will be more satisfying. 

There is a reason, a very important one, one which, in the 
opinion of the writer, is so important as to outweigh all the 
disadvantages that have been enumerated. 

The cruise itself bids fair to be one of absorbing interest, not 
only to this country and to the nations which will follow its 
movements as it makes its way down the great dip of sea hill 
which sweeps from the Line to the Horn and up the latitudes to 
the Line again, but it promises to be eminently spectacular to 
ali of those whose fortunes will be cast with the Armada. 

‘Twould, perhaps, be “worth ten years of peaceful life, one 
glance at that array,” as, under the eyes of the President, it moves 
out from Hampton Roads—sixteen superb battle-ships, with their 
attendant cortége of supply, hospital, and repair ships. The 
lirst stop will be at Trinidad, where the fleet will renew its coal- 
supply from the fleet of colliers which will be awaiting its arrival 
there. Then it will proceed to Rio, where another supply of 
coal will be taken on board from another fleet of waiting colliers ; 
and then will begin the long run to Punta Arenas—one of the 
most dreary regions in the world, the jumping-off place—sinister 
as the Pit itself. Coaling again from colliers, the fleet will re- 
sume its way, taking passage through the Strait of Magellan. 
It is expected to arrive at Callao, its next stopping-place, on 
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February 18, and at Magdalena Tay on April 6. Here it will 
effect a junction with the vessels of the VPacifie fleet. This is 
expected to comprise the six new and powerful armored cruisers 
of the South Dakota class; the Tennessee and Washington, of a 
later and even more powerful type; the three big protected 
cruisers, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Chicago; the battle-ship 
Oregon, that famous old dog of Santiago; the battle-ship Wis- 
consin, which is of the Alabama class, and the new battle-ship 
Nebraska, but recently commissioned. In addition to these are the 
four protected cruisers of the Denver class; the cruisers Chicago, 
Albany, and the gunboat Yorktown. The combined fleets will 
therefore have the following strength: 
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This immense armament, by far the greatest ever assembled 
by any nation, will be under the command of Rear-Admiral 

















United States Battle-ship ‘‘ Minnesota,” Second Squadron 
Captain John Hubbard commanding 
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Evans. The incongruity of having so vast a force under the 
command of an officer with no higher rank than that of Rear- 
Admiral is recognized most everywhere, except in Congress. The 
creation of the ran‘ of Vice-Admiral and the bestowing of it 
upon “ Fighting Bob” would, of course, not increase the com- 
petence of that distinguished officer; but the rank would be a more 
fitting one for the commander-in-chief of this mighty fleet. 

Upon the junction of the fleets in Magdalena Bay, the present 
programme contemplates a series of extensive manceuvres between 
the combined forces, and target practice, including the firing of 
the guns when the ships are in a rough sea, and record practice 
when they are in smooth water. The vast armament will be 
divided into two fleets, and the fleets subdivided into squadrons 
and divisions. 

This story of the projected cruise of the fleet may well leave it 
in Magdalena Bay, for no prophet may tell where it will go from 
there. Some official utterances have laid its course north to San 
Francisco; whereas some others, unoflicial, have plotted its track 
to the Philippines and thence around the world vid the Suez Canal 
and home. 

But, as the Mexicans say, “* Quien sabe?” 

















United States Battle-ship ‘‘ Illinois,” Second Squadron 


Captain Gottfried Blocklinger commanding 
Copyright, 1902, by Enrique Muller 










































































































































Launching the new Bow of the ‘“‘Suevic” at Belfast preparatory to fitting it on to the Ship’s After Part 























The After Part of the “Suevic” in Dry Dock at Southampton awaiting the Arrival of the new Bow from Belfast 


PATCHING UP AN OCEAN’ STEAMSHIP 


THE STEAMSHIP “ SUEVIC,” BOUND FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO AUSTRALIA, WENT ASHORE NEAR THE LIZARD LAST MARCH. IT WAS 
IMPOSSIBLE TO FLOAT HER OFF THE ROCKS, AND IN ORDER TO SALVE AS MUCH OF HER AS POSSIBLE, SHE WAS SPLIT IN TWO BY 
DYNAMITE DISCHARGED JUST FORWARD OF THE BRIDGE, AND TH DISLODGED PORTION WAS TOWED TO SOUTHAMPTON. THERE A 
NEW BOW HAS BEEN BUILT AND WILL BE FITTED TO WHAT WAS LEFT OF THE HULL. COMPETENT SHIP-SURGEONS SAY THAT THE 
VESSEL WILL BE AS SECURE AND SERVICEABLE AS EVER 
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Canada and the English 


BY SIDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


Lonpon. 

ID you notice that the Bishop of London, retreating to 

Canada for a rest after his immortal bout of tennis with 

the President, appealed to the Canadian farmers “ to 

be good to the English emigrants who come out”? 

Rather an odd appeal, that. What, one asks in some 
bewilderment, could possibly have justified it? Why should there 
be any necessity for such marked intervention on behalf of Eng- 
lish emigrants to the most “loval” of British possessions? It 
was not, it will be noticed, for Scotelmen or Irishmen or Welsh- 
men that the bishop pleaded, but for Englishmen. Canada spends 
much money and energy in attracting settlers from the United 
Kingdom, and scores of thousands of them every year pull up 
their stakes in the old country and set sail for Halifax. But it 
was only the English contingent on whose behalf the bishop felt 
called upon to ask for special consideration. “ Be good to them.” 
he said, in effect. “They don’t know any better.” Is it, then, 
that the Englishman is more objectionable to Canadians than 
his fellow subjects over the Welsh border, north of the Tweed, 
and across the Irish Channel? that he has not the makings of 
so good an emigrant? that there is something about him which 
rasps on Canadian nerves, and gives him the appearance, wherever 
he settles and whatever he tries to do, of a square peg in a round 
hole? 

This is a very interesting and piquant question, and it is one 
that both in Canada and in England is being candidly debated. 
A short time ago the Toronto Globe opened its columns to a dis- 
cussion of the whole subject. The Canadians stated their com- 
plaints against the English neweomers, the English newcomers 
drew up a long list of their grievances against the reception and 
treatment they met with in the Dominion. The upshot of the 
discussion was that the Canadians disliked and half-despised the 
English, and that the English were acutely conscious of it. Since 
then that most alert and pungent magazine, the National Re- 
riew, has taken the matter up. It published one article on the 
subject. in September, and a second one appears in the current 
(November) issue. Both articles are models of frank, shrewd, and 
dispassionate exposition. Taken together they reveal a state of 
things which has considerably astonished the stay-at-home Eng- 
lishman. 

The root of the trouble lies, I think, in the average English- 
man’s conception of the empire. He is very far from having 
reached the height of regarding the empire as a partnership on 
equal terms. He feels much more strongly and instinctively that 
the empire belongs to England than England to the empire. At 
the back of his mind he does not really admit the Australian or 
New-Zealander or Canadian to an equality with himself. He still 
thinks and speaks of those great new nations with their highly 
developed and aspiring consciousness as “ colonies” or “ posses- 
sions.” He goes out, therefore, with a conviction—no, that is too 
strong a word; besides, it would imply that he had given some 
thought to the matter—he goes out with an instinct of his own 
superiority. Americans do not need to be told what English “ su- 
periority ” is like. They have themselves experienced it at the 
closest quarters. Indeed, Canadians are having to-day very much 
the same difficulty with English settlers that Americans used to 
have—I hope that by this time the nuisance has somewhat abated 
—with the diary-keeping English tourist. On the one side, there 
is the same disposition to dwell on the inevitable rawness and 
crudities of a new society. On the other, is the same extreme 
* touchiness ” and the same rampant form of patriotism. English 
tactfulness has not visibly increased since Lowell wrote his famous 
essay; the condescension is still there, and very little effort is 
made to disguise it. And it operates in Canada all the more 
offensively because of the Englishman’s disgust at not finding 
Canada English. -He goes out with the expectation of finding 
‘a country which is the replica of home—not so polished, not so 
highly organized, but none the less a copy of the original.” It 
will be. he thinks, ‘a New England—a Little Kngland—a Larger 
England—a rougher and uncultured England—another England 
of some sort.” He finds instead that it is Canada—a country 
with its own individuality, its own ways of looking at things, 
and its own ways of doing them; a country one-quarter French, 
one-sixth Irish, one-seventh Scotch, and less than a quarter Eng- 
lish; a country, too, that while passionately, almost lyrically, 
devoted to the Crown, emphatically resents and repudiates the 
suggestion that it “ belongs ” to England. 


The Englishman cannot understand it. He goes about in his 
cap and knickerbockers behaving in the historic British way, 
just as, if a Londoner, he would behave in Yorkshire or Devon; 
and he discovers, to his amazement, that the Canadians do not 
like it, that somehow he is constantly and unaeccountably tread- 


ing on their toes, that without his meaning it he is always being 
dragged into international discussions, and that gradually he is 
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left alone and made to feel that he is not altogether welcome. 
Then he grows resentful, and sits down and writes grumbling 
letters to the editors of English papers, railing—and often with 
absolute justice and accuracy—against the shipping company that 
brought him over, the railway management, the land speculator, 
the climate, the people, the employers of labor. Every London 
newspaper-office is deluged with such communications. Most of 
them are thrown into the waste-paper basket, but some are pub- 
lished, and their appearance leads inevitably to a good deal of 
local friction. The Free Press of Winnipeg said a few months 
ago: “ Many a British emigrant comes to Canada with the antique 


-notion that he is coming to a country owned by Great Britain. 


Quite unconsciously he assumes the air of a conqueror among the 
conquered, and while our very best Canadian citizens-are to be 
found among the British settlers, who have been some years in. 
the country, there is no ignoring the fact that the newly arrived: 
man is sometimes a trial to his cousins and kinsmen this side 
the herring-pond during his first few months in the country.” 
That is putting it very mildly. Mr. John Morley was remarking, 
a day or two ago, that in India bad manners were a_ political 
crime. They are a political crime anywhere, and it is a crime 
of which in Canada the Englishman is but too guilty. He is 
supercilious; he is reserved with the sort of reserve that, in a new 
and breezy and confidential country like Canada, is interpreted as 
swagger, contempt, disdainful aloofness;, he has not the instinct 
for meeting men, especially strangers, in a broad,. human spirit; 
and he is intensely wedded to the habits, rules of life, and stand- 
ards of behavior he brings with him from home. 

The commonest adjective applied by Canadians to the English 
emigrant is “ pig-headed.” “ From Winnipeg westward,” I read, 
“a situation will be given to a Scot, an Irishman, a Canadian, or 
an American rather than to the Englishman, who is not mentally 
and morally acclimatized. The latter is denounced as insufferable 
in his peculiar blend of ignorance, obstinacy, and conceit. That 
there are exceptions goes without saying, but the type awakens 
more interference of feeling than anything you can discuss with 
a Canadian citizen.” It is an exceedingly significant and a by 
no means unfrequent experience to read advertisements in Cana- 
dian papers that end up, “ No English need apply.” The writer 
in the current number of the .Vational Review says outright that. 
“T have never met a man, never spoken with a man, who did not 
admit there was a solid foundation of truth in the charge that the 
Englishman, as an ordinary emigrant, is less considered than a 
member of almost any other nationality.” He talks of a “ more 
or less open boycott of the English in Canada.” He quotes in- 
stances in which Englishmen were refused employment simply 
because they were Englishmen: the mere fact that they were 
English constituted a presumption that they were also grumblers, 
unadaptable, and lacking in the right sort of manners. Mr. 
Keir Hardie, during his recent visit to Canada, quickly learned 
that the English emigrant is not popular. ‘“ He reaches Canada 
with the notion that, being from the Mother Country, he knows 
all there is to be learned. He wants the same kind of house as he 
had in England, and where the method of work or the arrange- 
ment of the workshop differs from what he has been used to, he 
sets that down to the ignorance of the colonist whom he has come 
to instruct. For him there is only one standard of perfection to 
which he is always referring, and the consequence is that by work- 
mates and employers alike he is generally voted a nuisance.” 

Most of the English emigrants drift to the towns. Searcely 
any of them know anything whatever about the cultivation of the 
land, and it is indeed a somewhat sombre reflection that English- 
men have no longer the techni¢al capacity to open up virgin 
countries. And, what is more, the Englishman will not or cannot 
learn or adapt himself to new conditions with the flexibility of 
the Scotchman, Irishman, or Welshman. It was not, however, the 
would-be farming emigrant who evoked the “No English need 
apply ” sentiment, but “the remittance man, the ne’er-do-weel, the 
hopeless younger son, the dumped criminal, the “ not-wanted-at- 
home” individual, the know-nothing-in:particular drifter, the in- 
numerable pursuers after wealth where neither exertion nor apti- 
tude is required.” These unquestionably form far too large a 
proportion of British emigrants, and one cannot wonder if Cana- 
dians resent their coming. But for the treatment that the more 
reputable class of English settlers too often meet with, is not 
the Canadian himself largely to blame? The writer in the Na- 
tional Review thinks he is. The Canadian, he says, “has no 
use for Englishmen in the bulk, and he shows his feelings in his 
dealings with the individual. He is not always tolerant, not 
always patient, not always fair. He likes the Englishman in 
theory—in his native island; in Canada, he prefers the Galician 
as farm laborer.” So that, no doubt, there was good reason for the 
hishop of London’s appeal to Canadian farmers “to be good to 
the English emigrants who come out.” 
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HE latest outbreak 
« of a rebellious spirit 

among reservation 

Indians led recently 

to the killing of two 
of them and the wounding of 
many more in a skirmish 
with United States cavalry. 
There is not much fight left 
nowadays in the wards of 
the nation. Perhaps the 
things I saw and heard on a 
visit to the Hopi tribe not 
many months ago may throw 
a light upon the present 
treatment of the red children of the Great Father by the white 
men who deal with them. ; 

My introduction to the Hopis was accomplished amid profound 
gloom. The last outpost of civilization I had seen ‘was Cajion 
Diablo, Arizona, and after an all-day ride of seventy miles across 
Painted Desert the fall of darkness found my horse exhausted, 
and we slept on the sands without food or water. It was still dark 
when I was awakened by a whinnying close at hand, and by the 
light of the stars I could make out the head of Navie bent low 
over mine. 

“What is it, old bey?” [I asked him. My answer came in the 
rush of hoof-beats and the swirl of many unseen horses in the 
desert near by. It was as if a band of spirits was whirling past ; 
but after sitting up and rubbing my eyes for a few moments, I re- 
membered that these must be Navajos on their way to see the Hopi 
snake-dances. Presently there came from afar the dull booming 
of tom-toms and the rhythmic swing of a shrill chant: 

Hai! Hai!  Hai-ah-yai! 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Hai-ah-yai! 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 














I turned toward the sands, which became indistinct for a few 
moments, then stronger as they were carried in our direction by 
the faint breeze that stirs before dawn. <A few lights were twink- 
ling high on the mesa, miles away. Everything became clear then. 
Up there were the Hopis, singing and dancing to greet the rising 
sun. And as he had not yet come anywhere near the horizon they 
were politely waving torches to show him the way. To saddle up 
was the work of a few moments, and then Navie and I groped 
through the greasewood, soapweed and cactus until we hit the trail 
that led up to the mesa. As the first rays of the sun were 
lightening the eastern gloom I jogged up to the crowd of 
Navajos—bueks and squaws in gala attire—and white tourists 
who sat in admiring silence on 
their horses, watching _ fifty 



























































THE PRICE THE HOPI INDIANS 
RE PAYING FOR “CIVILIZATION” 


By O. S. JACKMAN 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 

















Driven from this comfortable Home— 


were preparing the rattlesnakes for the dance in the kevas, or 
underground sacred houses. This year there was quite a change. 
Mr. Miller, the new superintendent, wisely posted notices warning 
strangers, also government employees, of certain laws and regula- 
tions to be strictly observed. At the ceremonial kevas, a grunt 
from below and the official notice tacked to the ladder were sufficient 
for the most forward visitor to understand that for once the 
religious rights of these peace-loving people were to have pro- 
tection. 

The ceremony was characteristic of the Hopi life, sincere, peace- 
ful, and religious. It is not a dance to them, but a most sincere 
prayer to the spirits of the clouds, thunder and lightning, that 
rain may fall and help the crops, and that starvation be kept from 
the Hopi. There was never a more earnest prayer enacted in any 
part of the world than this represented. Before the day closed, 
their prayer had been answered. Rain fell. There had been no 
“bad hearts” with them that day. 

Their religion is sincere, simple, and beautiful, and close to 
Nature. Not being able to honestly change their way of thinking, 
they object; consequently they have become the most persecuted 
of American Indians. There have been many criticisms and objec- 
tions to their mode of living. They have been ill-treated; have 


been lied to and imposed upon; but so far have survived with. 


less understanding of the white man and his ways than when 
their first teachers, the Spanish, left them. 

Kach superintendent has in 

turn employed different sys- 





Hopi men dancing in honor of 
the sun. They were of shorter 
stature than the Navajos, but 
of sinewy frame, exquisitely 
modelled, pictures of strong 
and evenly developed muscu- 
larity. For one hour and a 
half they continued to dance 
without ceasing, knees bent, 
bodies inclined reverently, leap- 
ing a few inches forward at 
each stride in a great circle, 
their faces expressive of rapt 
devotion as they always 
chanted : 
Hai! Hai! Hai-ah-yai! 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Hai-ah-yai! 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 








tems of governing these people. 
It is hardly fair. The Hopi 
laws are much older than the 
white man’s, and far more 
suitable to their needs and 
welfare; but being a peaceful 
race, they do their best to fol- 
low the new laws, which lump 
all Indians as_ being alike. 
After knowing a few of the 
trifling things objected to by 
missionaries, tourists, and offi- 
cials, it is easy to understand 
the befuddled condition which 
exists amongst this tribe. Even 
the trader has been ill spoken 
of, and from close observation 
it will be found that in most 
instances they are the _ best 
friends the Indians have. 








Where was breakfast, I won- 
dered, as I presently rode away 
from the dancers and out upon 
the mesa. Hut the question 
answered itself as soon as I reached Sichumovi, the middle village 
of the three on this high table-land, and my old friend the Hopi 
judge invited me into his house and welcomed me to a veritable 
feast of black coffee, roasted ears of corn and piki, the Hopi bread. 

The Hopi is the white man’s friend. He is devoutly religious 
in his own way, even though it is not the way of the paleface. 
Notwithstanding the knowledge that the snake-dance is a _ re- 
ligious rite, many white visitors have intruded upon them as they 
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The Hopi religion is in 


—To live in this makeshift Hut many forms, and some of 


these forms are dances, which, 

from the white man’s view- 

point, seem strange, especially so to those not familiar with the 

sincerity of their belief. But the Hopis are not immoral, as has 

been said of some of their ceremonies. A great injustice is often 

done to the Indian by expressions and stories told by peopie 
visiting the villages for a short time. 

The Hopis have what is known as the “ Whipping Katcina.” It 

is a ceremony in which children are lashed with leaves of the 

soapweed. This is supposed to be very cruel, and after the 
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tised is disgraceful. 


ceremony, it is said by inexperienced people, the immorality prac- 
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heart and said, in good English, “ Shoot.” This Indian knew at 
least-one word in the language of his protectors and benefactors. 


The * Whipping Katcina” is not cruel to the children. One of The Indians, knowing trouble would not end here, went to 


the greatest punishments you can inflict upon a Hopi child is to 
keep him from participating in this ceremony, and the only way 
the idea of cruelty can _ possibly 


younger participants crying, 
which is caused from excite- 
ment and not from pain. As 
to the immoral side of this 
ceremony, there is none. 

These incidents will show in 
part how the Hopi is misun 
derstood, and why special laws 
should govern him, if any 
law must be administered. 
There is no question but that 
the government means. well, 
but things that have happened 
show a great mismanagement 
somewhere. The education and 
methods employed have caused 
trouble and suffering that were 
not intended. An order was 
issued concerning hair-cutting. 
This order was put into effect, 
and as the Hopi could not 
understand the reason for such 
a great change, while his 
neighbor, the Navajo, still wore 
his hair long, he objected, but 
was forced to it. This was a 
disgrace. The Hopis are ex- 
ceedingly careful of their hair, 
washing and brushing it often. 
It is a great protection from 
heat and cold, especially to the 
men. Also, the bair is neces- 
sary in many of their cere- 
monies. Why education should 
start with short-cropped hair, 
they could not understand. 
The consequence was _ that 
some had to be bound and 
roughly handled before this 
operation was successful. The 
Hopi has suffered long and in 
many ways. At one time the 
crops failed and famine was 
threatened, so roads were built 
to give them employment and 
a means of living, but only 
the short-haired Hopis were 
engaged for this work. 

The latest step towards edu- 
eating the Hopi has caused a 
new town to be built—not by 
choice, however. This change 
took place last year and is 
little known off the reserva- 
tion. The trouble started in 
the village of Shimopovi. Two 





school-children were held by their parents from returning to 
school. The superintendent was not slow in discovering the absent 
ones, and immediately sent two Navajo police to fetch them to 
school at Keams Canyon. The police were unable to obtain the 


arise is from some of the 

















Hopi Priest dropping a Snake from his Mouth 


ealled Hauteville. 


Oraibi, the westernmost town of the Hopis, and joined the other 
“ unfriendlies ” there. The Indians who do not favor the white 
man’s laws are known as “ unfriendlies ” or “ hostiles,”’ but are 


distinguished only by their 
native costume, which they have 
retained as nearly as_ possible. 
This keeping of the two chil- 
dren seemed to the.Oraibi “ hos- 
tiles” as a victory, so they in 
turn refused to send their chil- 
dren to school. 

Peace reigned for a_ time. 
The snake ceremonies were 
soon to be celebrated and were 
entirely in the hands of the 
“ unfriendlies.” when trouble 
arose with the other clan. The 
“ friendlies ” insisted on tak- 
ing charge of the snake cere- 
monies, but had no regalia, so 
they started making a modern 
outfit, which was called sacri- 
legious by the * hostiles.” Then 
the argument as to which clan 
had the most right to govern 
the ceremony. ‘The “ friendly ” 
chief claimed this right by an- 
cestry, being of the first clan 
to live in Oraibi; the “ hostile ” 
chief, by the “ Skeleton Man,” 
who was believed to have lived 
there years before any other 
clan now existing. The “ hos- 
tiles” had also a prophecy of 
long standing that some day 
they would be driven north. 
The “ friendly ” chief, knowing 
of this prophecy, worked on 
their superstition, at the same 
time getting as much in sym- 
pathy with the officials as pos- 
sible. 

Without warning, the 
“ friendlies ” appeared, and in a 
free-for-all fight succeeded in 
ousting the “hostiles” and 
driving them from Oraibi. This 
scene was witnessed by several 
government employees, but the 
only interference made was in 
preventing the use of firearms; 
other brutality was not inter- 
fered with. The overpowered 
were homeless, winter was com- 
ing on, and they had not even 
a shelter for the women and 
children. Buu their hearts were 
strong, and, thinking that their 
prophecy had, been fulfilled, they 


wandered six miles over the mesa and founded a village, now 


Even this was not sufficient punishment. Two troops of cavalry 
arrived at Oraibi, and a parley was ordered at the foot of the 


children and returned empty-handed. The superintendent then mesa. The Indians arrived unarmed, and this being soon known, 
armed himself with a bottle of ammonia, reenforced his police, were bound. There was very little parley. The cld chief was 


and started for the children 
village, he was in- 
formed that the men 
were at a council in 


person. Upon arriving at the 


ealled forth; told he was no more chief than a dog. His followers 


were asked if any of 
them wanted to be 
taken away with 





their Keva. He de- 
cided, however, it 
was not best to pour 
the ammonia in the 
Keva to rout out the 
council, especially as 
lte was invited to at- 
tend. He also de- 
cided not to accept 
the invitation, for 
reasons of his own, 
but stayed at a safe 
distance, talking and 
threatening, until he 
and his Navajos were 
put bodily out of the 
village. An incident 
is said to have hap- 
pened during this ex- 
citement which might 
be worth mentioning. 
The _ superintendent 
drew his six-shooter 
on one of the In- 
dians; the Indian 





their leader, to which 
every man replied in 
the affirmative. They 
would uot desert their 
chief, even in_ the 
face of two troops 
of cavalry. In their 
minds they were 
right. 

The _ chief and 
about one hundred 
men were’ marched 
twenty-five miles to 
Keams Canyon; the 
chief and one friend 
put in exile, the 
others to work on the 
roads. The women 
and children in their 
new village, with no 
shelter and no food, 
were left to shift for 
themselves. 

These are the Ho- 
pis, the most peace- 











seemingly having no 
fear of him or his 
gun, pointed to his 





The Butterfly Dance, with the “Band” giving Time on the Right 
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loving and_ religious 
of our American In- 
dians, 
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ILL LEAD THE POWERFUL AMERICAN FLEET INTO THE PACIFIC 
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OF A CITIZEN 


By SEWELL FORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. G. WARSHAWSKY 


ERHAPS you would hardly call it a romance. Certain 

qualities may have been missing. But at least it was 

a dainty rose-colored little sentiment, which I watched 

and tended and enjoyed for many a month. Therefore, 

I am by so much beholden to Tony. As a matter of fact, 
his name was Silvestro or something like that. But they are all 
Tonys, you know, for the first six months of their stay here. 
After that they have a choice between Joe and Mike, and then— 
But this is getting into another chapter. 

I cannot say just why this particular Tony attracted and held 
my attention. He had the same frank brown eyes, the same 
eurly black hair, the same even white teeth of many another. 
Yet I could always’ distinguish him from the others after that 
first encounter. It was no momentous alfair, either. It involved 
the purchase of a handful of hot, roasted chestnuts. 

Rather dazed and cowed by the big city was Tony that crisp 
October morning as he stood there on the corner with his charcoal 
pan and his little stock of chestnuts. The stamp of the steerage 
was still strong upon him—the hob-nailed shoes, the gaudy neck- 
handkerchief, the watch-chain of silver strands, the faded, 
wrinkled, shrunken cotton suit. 

He made no spoken appeal for trade. The English words which 
he had tried to learn were still too clusmy and harsh on_ his 
tongue. But his eyes, with their mute invitation to stop and buy, 
missed no one who passed. Of course few heeded. The taste for 
roasted chestnuts is not universal; and, anyway, most folks are 
wise enough not to spoil their luncheon appetites by such nib- 
bling. Uusually I can resist the tempting aroma. And even 
then, when I did stop, it was because of a mental impulse, a yield- 
ing to the hypnotic. Tony was anxious to sell, and [ wished that 
he might. 

“All right,” I said, and held out a nickel. 

Gravely, unhurriedly, Tony heaped the little tin-cup and emptied 
the contents into my coat-pocket. 

“ Napoli?” said I, making the most of the vowels. 

Tony was unimpressed. He shook his head. 

* Milano, then?” I persisted. 

Ah, you should have seen the change. Tony’s dazed expression 
vanished. He smiled broadly. He bobbed his head. His shoulders 
and eyebrows lifted, and into his brown eyes flashed an eager 
look of gratitude. He listened expectantly for more. How I 
wished I could go on too. But my Italian vocabulary was 
exhausted. = he 

“Fine place, Milano,” I added, sheepishly. No doubt it was 
true. I had heard as much, and from reliable sources. 

Plainly he was disappointed, and 1 went off with a feeling that 
somehow I had been parading in borrowed plumes. Half the 
chestnuts were wormy, however, so I reckoned that the score was 
even. ; 





They are all Tonys the first six months 
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Next day he was on the some corner. He remembered me, too. 
Also he had forgiven, for he smiled genially at sight of me and 
waved a grimy hand invitingly at the roaster. Again I yielded. 

“ Well, how is trade?” I asked, just by way of confessing, once 
and for all, that 1 had gone my limit in his language. 

He grinned uncomprehendingly. After that, though, we were 
sight acquaintances. Then the roast-chestnut season, which is 
brief, came to an end. The city swallowed Tony. 

It was months afterward that I looked down from my _ perch 
on a corner bootblack’s stand to see those identical brown eyes 
glancing recognizingly up at me. 

“Hello,” said I. ‘‘ You’re getting on, aren’t you?” 

And he was. The suit of Italian shoddy had been discarded 
for a workmanlike blue flannel shirt and a pair of striped trousers. 
The hob-nailed shoes were gone too. A pair of tans took their 





He made no spoken appeal for trade 


place. On one suspender he wore a portrait-button of himself, 
on the other a campaign emblem. There was no longer a dazed 
look on his face. A cheerful self-assurance had succeeded. 

“Yes, I getta there,” said Tony. “ New shoe-lace, no?” 

From then on I enjoyed more or less of Tony’s conversation. 
It exalted the dreamy process of getting a shine into something 
of a social function. As a study in lingual achievement, it was 
highly interesting. But over and beyond all this was the glamour 
of that romance. which I had discovered. It came out one day 
after I had again referred to Milano. 

“T suppose you'll be going back there some day, Tony?” 

“Sure!” he assented, between rubs. 

“To see the old folks, eh? Mother, father?” 

“No,” said Tony, cheerfully. “No mother, no father.” 

“Maybe there is some one else, though; a Rosie perhaps?” 

Tony chuckled delightedly at my marvellous perception. He 
did not admit the soft impeachment, neither did he deny. But 
it was clear enough. 

And so I evolved the picture—Tony, working away here with all 
his might, saving the nickels, the dimes, the quarters, and think- 
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ing always of the bright-eyed Rosie, she with the wine-red flush 
under the olive of her cheeks; and Rosie, working bare-ankled 
in some vineyard and waiting for Tony to come. And some day 
he would go back, with money enough to buy an acre or two of 
ground, and a little old stone cottage half-smothered in vines 
and flowers. And then, under the soft Italian skies, with the 
distant Alps beaming a benediction down on them, they would 
walk hand in hand to the priest and—and live happily ever after. 
It is always fresh and charming, this old picture. 

Meanwhile, Tony continued to get on. I had known him a little 
more than a year, when one day he confided to me that he was 
about to strike out for himself. He was fitting up a place of his 
own. For days I distributed his smudged business cards among 
amused friends. Enthusiastically I followed Tony with my cus- 
tom into a white-washed, mouldy smelling basement. With satis- 
faction I watched the line of brass pedestals lengthen out, noted 
the appearance of the wall mirrors, hailed the installation of the 
hat-cleaning branch, and the advent of the cash-register. Tony 
was prospering. Soon he would be selling out. Then back to 
Milano and Rosie. 1 could almost see them in that cottage. . It 
was all very pleasant and refreshing to think about; for, really, 
it is so seldom that one may touch elbows, as it were, with real 
romance. 

Still, although I had been expecting something of the sort to 
happen, I was hardly prepared for the climax when it arrived so 
abruptly. One glance at Tony was enough to know that it had 
come. Only in honor of a great event would any one wear such 
a shirt. It had a pleated front with broad purple stripes. The 
tie was a robin’s-egg blue. The low-cut waistcoat was a riot of 
reds and greens. The other articles of his costume, even to the 
elaborately foxed patent-leather shoes, were in keeping. 

“You needn’t tell me, Tony,” I said, as he stopped, an air of 
conscious grandeur in his manner. ‘ You have sold out the busi- 
ness and now youre off to Milano—and Rosie.” 

For an instant Tony seemed puzzled. Then, removing a luridly 
banded cigar from between his front teeth, he remarked: 

“Ah forget it! No It’ly in mine, nor no Rosie, neither. I’m 
on me way up to the Lut’eran Choich to marry Louisa Busch- 
wasser. I just closed a deal for a half-int’rest in her old man’s 
delicatessen joint too. And say, how’s me new harness hit you? 
Wot?” 

Ah, well! Like science and religion and other things romance 
moves on. One must take a hop, skip and jump, now and then, if 
one would keep step. 
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Dressed in honor of the great event 
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Princeton-Carlisle Game—Open Play. 


THE NEW 


Hauser of Carlisle carrying the Ball around Princeton’s Left End, behind a strong Interference 


FOOTBALL 


By WILLIAM F. KNOX 


Head Coach of the Yale Eleven 


THE FIRST OF THREE AUTHORITATIVE 


OF THE MANY PHASES OF THE 


I—THE INCREASED 


OOTBALL as played under the new rules has now had 
practically two years’ trial, and it is now fair to examine 
the situation and see wherein they have succeeded and 
wherein they have failed, and ask whether, after all, they 
have improved the game or not. 

During the fall of 1905 the game had reached a critical stage. 
For ten years past it had been generally developing along cer- 
tain lines which did not add to the enjoyment of the spectator, 
who went, as a rule, expecting to be stirred by dashing end runs 
and open plays rather than to observe the fine points in the play. 
of a highly developed scoring-machine. It had come about, as 
attack and defence were matched up against each other, that only 
one method of attack—i. e., plunges through the line—proved 
consistently fruitful for ground-gaining. ‘The game was _ open 
under the old rules fifteen years ago simply because the offence 


ARTICLES TREATING 
GAME UNDER THE NEW RULES 


FACTOR OF CHANCE 


ball and force all plays to the inside, where they could be easily 
stopped. ‘The ends, tackles, and backs had then nothing to do 
but that one thing. There was no forward pass or side kick 
to divert their attention. It is not at all strange that men 
thoroughly familiar with their positions were almost uniformly 
successful in preventing anything getting to the outside of them. 
Tricks and fakes only were left. The ‘whole value of a trick 
play under the old régime lay in springing one when the op- 
ponents were least expecting it. To be effective they had to be 
seattered in pretty sparsely. Continued use was impossible, and 
if ground could be gained any other way, it was certainly prefer- 
abie to continue on that tack rather than risk a trick with slim 
chances for success. The inevitable result, of course, was that a 
powerful concentrated attack on the line from tackle to tackle 
was the only thing at all dependable for sure gains. The big 

















Princeton-Carlisle Game—Wide End Run. 


was relatively much stronger than the defence. Year by year, 
however, as the possibilities of attack were exhausted, a defence 
was found and perfected which made consistent ground-gaining 
hy open play almost an impossibility when two teams were at 
all eveniy matched. The chances were that a wide end run, for 
instance, would be productive of no gain, with a strong probability 
of considerable loss. No quarter-back was willing, when he felt 
sure of his five vards through the line, to take a gamble on ten 
or twenty round the end. The proposition that the defence had 
against it was simply this; to close in around the team with the 
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Note Position where the Ball started, and where Tackle is being made 


games naturally came to be a pounding of the line, and par- 
ticularly the weak spot in the line, ad infinitum, This kind of 
a game to the football specialist was thoroughly enjoyable. Tie 
could watch the fine points of the line play, the skill of the backs. 
and the nicely coordinated team-play. The crowd demanded a 
change. Indeed, the cry for reform was so loud and _ persistent 
and so well backed by the faculties of the leading colleges that 
radical measures were necessary. 

These changes have been made, and sweeping ones they have 
been. As the life of the game has been and still is dependent 
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entirely on the efficacy of the new rules, their working out is 
being watched with great interest. It is felt that a very interest- 
ing experiment is being made, and the old guard is apt to be 
very sceptical of: its “success. One thing is sure—every one felt 
the need of eliminating unnecessary roughness and foul play. All 
legislation in this line has been universally approved. The three 
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The on-side kick is the other new means offered for ground- 
gaining. Every one now is beginning to realize the value of this 
play, and it is coming to be more and more used. Last year the 
forward pass, on account of its more spectacular nature, ap- 
pealed more to football men than the on-side kick, and was 
considerably more used because it seemed more certain of success, 
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Princeton-Carlisle Game—Forward Pass. Hauser is shown just letting the Ball go for a long Pass 


new elements introduced that make all the difference in the world 
in playing the game now are: 

(1) The forward pass. 

2) The rule making a kicked ball anybody's ball after touch- 
ing the ground. 

(3) The neutral zone---i. ¢., 
two lines. 

These are the cardinal points changing the whole aspect of the 
game. 

The one main idea of the rules committee in making the 
changes was to open up the game. This has certainly been ac- 
complished to a large extent. There is now ten yards to go 
instead of five. It is manifestly impossible to hope to gain that 
distance by depending entirely on the old-fashioned heavy-line 
plunges. To offset the bigger distance to gain, the forward pfss 


the considerable gap between the 


and on-side kick have been added as offensive weapons, both 
affording fine opportunities for the use of the open game. The 


forward pass has received a pretty good trying-out, and, on the 
whole, has made good. The opinion is very general, however, 
that it was a mistake to make the penalty for its misuse less 
severe this year than last. The present penalty of loss of fifteen 
yards for an illegal or incompleted pass, instead of loss of the 
ball, encourages a free and promiscuous use of the pass. Teams 
now are inclined to throw the ball all over the field, taking a 
chance on getting it. The tendency is certainly toward its over- 
use. It is a pretty play, and adds greatly to the game when 
used in moderation and with due care given to perfected execu- 
tion. Now its too frequent and unskilful use means slowing up 
of the game on account of inflicting penalties. 


Yale was one of the leaders last year in recognizing the value 
of the on-side kick, and worked it to very good advantage. It 
is quite significant that during the present season the use of 
this kick has become very wide-spread, and has taken precedence 
over the forward pass because of its more certain gaining power. 

With the introduction of these new factors the possession of 
the ball has become far less important. There is now less hesi- 
taney about giving up the ball. The ball changes hands very 
frequently. With kaleidoscopic rapidity the scene of action is 
transferred from one end of the field to the other. A forward 
pass, the recovery of an on-side kick, and the balb has travelled 
from your own twenty-yard line to the twenty-yard line of your 
opponents. 

The greatest criticism that can be made of the new game is 
its uncertainty and the absence of sustained power on the offence. 
The long steady march by steady rushing for sixty or seventy 
yards is nowadays but a memory. It is to be regretted that this 
is so, however brilliant our offence may be in spurts. and starts. 
There was something truly magnificent and impressive to watch 
the irresistible sweep of a great team down the field for a touch- 
down, fighting desperately all the way, crashing again and again into 
the line of the enemy, to find it yield little by little, stubbornly 
but none the less surely, till the last supreme effort carried 
the ball beyond the last white mark to a touch-down which every 
one must have felt was really earned. There was a sustained 
thrill in watching such an attack that so far hasp’t been matched 
in the football of to-day.- As matters are now it is most often 
a case of watching the other fellow till he makes a mistake, 

(Continued on page 1778.) 














Princeton-Carlisle Game—showing the new Open Field Tackling 
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. 
THE SEASON’S PLAYS 
ac 
al 
FIELDING, BUNYAN, AND “AUNT MARY” m 
ine 
ee ” a 
By vl wi 
of 
Book 12, Chapter 1, of the story: “The Ancients may ti 
be considered as a rich common, where every person who has the he 
smallest tenement in Parnassus, has a free right to fatten his Wi 
muse; or, to place it in a clearer light, we Moderns are to the 
Ancients what the poor are to the rich . . . nor shall I ever seruple 
to take to myself any passage which I shall find in an Ancieni of 
Author to my purpose.” The scenes are arranged as follows: Act on 
One passes upon “the lawn at Squire Western’s.’ We are here Tl 
introduced to the engaging foundling and his lady-love, Sophia he 
Western; we witness their lovemaking, the baleful interposition of Pi 
the insinuating Blifil, the casting off of Jom, and the grievous AY 
chastisement of the lovely Sophia. The second act passes in “ the of 
inn at Upton,” wherein we meet the inimitable Benjamin Par- Pi 
tridge. Here oceurs the appearance upon the scene of Lady it 
Bellaston, and the sorrowful discovery of Tom’s entanglement with as! 
her by Sophia. The third act takes place in * Ranelagh Gardens,” ch 
where all is made well, according to the accepted habit of comic cie 
operas and polite fiction. ma 
The authors of the book, barring their unnecessarily squeamish de: 
handling of the story, have produced a mildly amusing and prettily to 
romantic tale. A good deal of Fielding’s humor has been preserved, tio 
although in a rather pallid and insipid form. Perhaps that is just th: 
as well; yet one wonders what the effect would be if a reasonably ji 
faithful translation of Fielding’s novel had been ventured upon. svI 
But the chief and extraordinary merit of this “Tom Jones” as an wil 
entertainment lies in Mr. German’s music. Not in years—not, ace 
one is almost tempted to say, since * Robin Hood ”—has so charm- me 
ing and artistic a score been heard on the light-opera stage of mo 
New York. As Mr. Savage is the producer also of that loudly pil 
acclaimed success, ‘“ The Merry Widow ”—concerning which some- the 
thing was said on this page two weeks ago,—it is not likely that Sti 
any one’s feelings will be hurt if one ventures tle opinion here elis 
that the music of the Englishman with a Teutonic name is more pre 
truly worthy of praise than is that of the Austrian composer of pat 
the famous waltz to the strains of which Sonia and Danilo glide rev 
. amorously over the stage of the New Amsterdam~ Theatre. Mr. eal 
German’s score is more distinguished, more individual, more ine 
musicianly, finer in texture and quality, than is Mr. Lehar’s; to is | 
Van Rensselaer Wheeler as the Hero, Miss Louise Gun- say as much is simply to render rolls. ‘ Let no one suppose from ope 
ning as “Sophia,” in “Tom Jones,” at the Astor this that, as has amusingly been said, Mr. German’s music is in ) 
the least “ heavy ” (to use a distressing term) ; it is merely refined of 
and self-respecting. ren 
O turn Fielding’s uncompromising novel, Tom Jones, into The piece, as I have said, is admirably presented at the Astor. con 
a comic opera fit for consumption by a twentieth-century Miss Louise Gunning, the Sophia, is an exceedingly pretty youn tior 
Broadway public, would seem to be a forbidding task: yet woman, and she sings her musie with skill and effect. The Tom par 
it is one which Messrs. A. M. Thompson and Robert Court- Jones of Van Rensselaer Wheeler is graceful, ardent, and sprightly, of 
neidge, with the assistance of the English composer, and William Norris as Benjamin Partridge is irresistible. Henry ecst 
Edward German, have essayed of 
in the operetta which Mr. ten 
Henry W. Savage produced a nes: 
fortnight ago at the Astor com 
Theatre. The play, which has awa 
had a prosperous run in Lon- tior 
don, has been staged by Coi- f 
onel Savage with an excellent pas: 
east and with full appre- and 
ciation of its rather remark- rob 
able character. That the work aide 
bears only the most shadowy h 
relationship to Fielding’s ex- and 
ceedingly vigorous, racy, and divi 
unequivocal novel has already whi 
been hinted at: for the hearty and 
ale and good red beef of the in t 
eighteenth - century fictionist, the 
the librettists have substituted bell 
eambric tea and macaroons. If 
Mr. Fielding is, in this case, spri, 
at least twenty miles away. pose 
Those who have read the inte! 
original Tom Jones need not an ¢ 
have the slightest hesitation mor: 
in taking their mothers and not. 
fathers to see this amiable scop 
modern version of it, for there Amé 
is not a syllable in it which tion 
could, by any chance, bring a and 
blush to the cheek of inno- Viva 
cence. 

The librettists make what T 
appears to be an apology for has 
the liberties which they have tary 

mor 








taken with the novel; for they 
quote at the head of the pro- ct sale es : tio 
gramme this passage from Miss Henrietta Crosman (Centre) as “Christian” in ‘The Christian Pilgrim,” at the Liberty The 
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Norman as Squire 
Western roars and 
storms quite satisfy- 
ingly, though with a 
judicious economy of 
profane language. Mr. 
Vaughn Trevor as the 
perfidious Blifil is 
adroitly and__ pleas- 
antly villainous. 

In conclusion, let - 
me say that to miss 
hearing this dainty 
and charming operetta 
would be to miss one 
of the best produc- 
tions of the kind that 
have come to Broad- 
way in many a moon. 


It is with a feeling 
of polite curiosity that 
one enters the Liberty 
Theatre to see and 
hear “The Christian 
Pilgrim,” James Mac- 
Arthur’s adaptation 
of Bunyan’s immortal 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Is 








in a magazine before 
she was dragged out of 
her covers, dressed up, 
and put behind the 
footlights to join in 
the dramatic contest. 
And that is not the 
most regrettable part 
of it; she was handed 
over to Miss May 
Robson, one of the 
best character ac- 
tresses of our stage, 
and bidden to “be 
somebody.” Whether 
they told Miss Rob- 
son anything about 
our old, tired friend 
Atlas 1 do not know, 
but it is  odds-on 
that before the pre- 
liminary canter was 
half over she real- 
ized she had been 
selected to carry top 
weight. The fact 
that “Aunt Mary” 
was once really in a 
magazine does away 








it possible, the visitor 
asks himself, that the 
characters in this an- 
cient allegory can be 
made to live, breathe, love, and fight, to pass through hardships, 
dejection, and despair, and finally to win the triumph which comes 
to him who has fought the good fight? It was with these ques- 
tions in mind that “1” attended the play, and it must be recorded 
that the questionings vanished almost instantly and never returned. 

For the auditor found himself drawn immediately into such deep 
sympathy with the sorely beset Pilgrim, so engrossed in his battles 
with Apollyon and his struggles with temptation, that he forgot all 
academic doubts and found himself eagerly awaiting every develop- 
ment of the story. Ccld and bitter must be the heart that is not 
moved by the tribulations and the unwavering determination of the 
pilgrim, and dull must be the imagination that is not gripped-by 
the spectacle of faithful courage that persists to the glorious end. 
Strict adherence to the original text was impossible, but the 
elisions and slight changes necessary to adapt the allegory to stage 
presentation do not diminish or detract from the grandeur or 
pathos of the story. The playwright’s work has been done with 
reverence, fidelity, and skill. A “musie play” the production is 
called on the bill, for William Furst has framed it in a setting of 
incidental music that is full of poetic appeal. But the production 
is more than this—it is a blending of the old morality play, of 
opera, and of tense, moving drama. 

Miss Henrietta Crosman as Christian carried the chief burden 
of the play on her shoulders and carried it well. To those who 
remember only her vivacity, grace, charm, and spontaneity as a 
comedienne, her impersonation of Christian will come as a revela- 
tion. Her voice is beautifully sympathetic and touching, and a 
part which in other hands might grow monotonous is in hers a source 
of sustained delight. She realizes the incarnation of religious 
eestasy, tempered with the hopes, the fears, the courage, the joy, 
of the seeker after the right. The spirit of her playing was 
tender, sympathetic, in turn sorrowful or exultant. Her earnest- 
ness never flagged. Her poses, action, and vocalism showed clear 
comprehension of sorrowful experience; yet throughout one was 
aware of a sense of uplift, of unquenchable faith and determina- 
tion, of the certainty of triumph in the end. 

In the excellent supporting company Tyrone Power easily sur- 
passed the others. He played Beelzebub, Apollyon, Lord Hategood, 
and Giant Despair. Towering above six feet in height and of 
robust build, his imposing presence and deep, strong, splendid voice 
aided his depiction of lurid majesty and intense malignity. 

In its mounting, nothing has been omitted that could lend dignity 
and beauty to the presentation of the allegory. The five acts are 
divided into twelve scenes of rare charm and impressiveness, of 
which the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the Enchanted Ground 
and Shrine of the Wanton, and the Celestial City will Jong remain 
in the memory of the beholder. In the beauty of the picture, in 
the myriad details of lighting and stage setting, Maurice Camp- 
bell has excelled himself. 

If any one goes to “The Christian Pilgrim” seeking only 
sprightly amusement he will be disappointed. That is not the pur- 
pose of the play. It is a play that appeals to the heart, to the 
intellect, to the best that is in man and woman. It presents on 
an elaborate and beautiful scale the lessons conveyed in the old 
morality play “Everyman,” but here the lessons are emphasized 
not only by fine acting, but by light effects that are of marvellous 
scope, and scenery equal to any that has ever been used on the 
American stage. In a word, we have here an excellent presenta- 
tion of Bunyan’s story, a story which the frivolous may find gloomy 
and sad, but which in its entirety is a call to fresh courage, a re- 
vival of ‘flagging faith, a renewal of the ancient promises. 


The 1907 free-for-all, go-as-you-please race for dramatic laurels 
has already shown a number of false starts and not a few involun: 
tary finishes, but the list of competitors includes nothing much 
more remarkable than-Miss Anne Warter’s entry, “ The Rejuvena- 
tion of Aunt Mary,” which started on its way from the Garden 
Theatre a fortnight ago. “ Aunt Mary” was a very readable story 
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with the suspicion 


“The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” at the Garden, with Miss Robson in the Centre that at a. deceased 


dramatist’s rummage 

sale she, was _ in- 
duced to purchase a lot of threadbare things which she was 
assured by the auctioneer that a little patching, darning, stitch- 
ing, and padding here and there would make “ quite as good as 
‘new.” And a striking feature of the first night of this comedy 
was the determination of the audience to applaud everything and 
everybody. First uights are nearly all gilt and _first-night 
audiences nearly always guilty in this direction, but aside from the 
valiant struggle of Miss Robson and her personal success, there was 
really very little in the play to warrant the reception “ Aunt Mary ” 
received. And such a company as there was! A lot of wild young 
blades in full-dress-evening-clothes who slapped one another on 
the back and cried, “ Say, fellers!” or varied it to ‘“ Now, fellers!” 
were among the features. How merrily they plauned to convert 
the bucolic Aunt Mary to the views and customs of upper 
Broadway! ‘The dear old lady was so busy remembering when to 
come in with her engaging, although somewhat ungrammatical, 
repartee, that she did just what the gay dogs of youngsters sug- 
gested. Sakes alive! what a regular old time they did have with 
Auntie! They smoked cigarettes and sang right out loud while 
one of them played the piano, and at last they threw all restraint 
to the winds, put a foot on the table and gave “ Auntie” a neat 
sample of their college yell: And all this time they were rollick- 
ing about in those full-dress-evening-suits for all the world as if 
they didn’t know they had them on. Aunt Mary never ceased 
sighing for New York after she returned to the peace of her 
country home. I am certain she was thinking of those dress-suit 
fellows. 

Now all of this must seem more or less wild to the reader, per- 
haps as wild as it seemed to Aunt Mary. If so, the reviewer 
has succeeded as adroitly as the playwright. But there is a 
connected story to the play. Aunt Mary has a riotous nephew 
whose college-boy pranks, shooting cooks and punching cabmen, 
for example, occasion a constant demand upon the purse. She 
stands and understands everything until a breach-of-promise case 
arises, and then she cuts him off without even the shop-worn 
shilling. He goes to New York and manages to find light work. 
A letter written by one of his waggish “chums” (all the dress- 
suits are “chums”) brings Aunt Mary hot-foot to the White 
Highway, as the rogue has said her nephew is sitting up with the 
measles. The letter had been intended to bring a check, not the 
banker, but the youngsters are as clever as can be, and they meet 
her in their dress-suits-of-evening-clothes and give her the party 
they had intended for some one else. Then come motor rides, roof 
gardens, and champagne suppers until poor old Aunt Mary can 
only sit still and hold on tight. They show her New York, all 
right, all right. There is a girl in the play, of course, and she is 
in love with the nephew, and— Well, it all ends very happily 
just about in time for the audience to get home before the cars 
are crowded. And to think that all of it is accomplished by those 
light-hearted, slap-me-on-the-back-and-then-turn-around-and-I’ll-slap- 
you fellows in the full-dress suits! Talk about your costume plays! 

The most sincere sympathy should be extended to Miss May 
Robson, because she is such an excellent actress. She does every- 
thing in the world to make the “ Rejuvenation” seem natural, 
but, in the first place, she has an utterly unnatural play encircling 
her, and, in the second, an utterly incompetent company. 

If Miss Robson appears at times a trifle rude and vociferous in 
her acting there is abundant excuse for her. Wasn’t Charley's Aunt 
strident of voice and violent. of action? Doesn’t Josh Whitcomb 
apply the loud pedal early and often? Aunt Mary is both of these 
and then some. Her bad temper is only superficial, and you are 
always sure that while her speaking tones are sometimes harsh she 
has a heart of gold. In suggesting the softer side of the kindly 
old spinster Miss Robson fell, perhaps, a trifle short of success. One 
wonders whether she really lacks that tender quality often de- 
scribed as “ heart ’—perish the thought!—or whether she has such 
a superabundance of it that she unconsciously conceals the fact 
from the cold, unfeeling world of the White Way. 

















































































































1, In a moment I mounted the back ot the 2. The cape of my machine ran into a projecting branch, 















attacking elephant and climbed over him and there I was suspended for hours until help arrived 
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3. I came home Iate last night, and had 4. In another moment Zorialla, the demon 
some trouble in getting up the steps Chauffeuse, had leaped through the paper hoop 































5. Arriving late that night at the City Hall, I climbed its tower 6. Digging my spurs into the cushions, I urged 
and slept there. In the morning I continued -my journey the machine upward and roped the mustang 
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THE NEWEST DEVICE FOR GAINING THE SOUTH POLE 




















THE MACHINE INTENDED FOR THE USE OF 
MAND OF LIEUTENANT E. H. SCHOCKLETON. 


THE BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION WIHICII 


HAS JUST LEFT ENGLAND UNDER THE COM- 


THE FRONT WHEELS OF THE CAR ARE FITTED WITH RUNNERS WHICH WILL SLIDE OVER 
THE ICE AND SNOW, WHILE THE BACK WHEELS ARE SUPPLIED WITH STEEL RIBS 





Japanese Mining Activity 

THE mining industry in Japan is steadily 
developing. On the authority of the Direct- 
or of the Mining Bureau, a vernacular con- 
temporary remarks that the number of appli- 
cations received during the first half of this 
year for experimental digging or working of 
mines and the gathering of samples of gold 
dust, iron ore, ete., was 6621, showing an 
increase of 3794 on the number for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

The output of the principal minerals, 
such as gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, petro- 
leum, and sulphur, during the first half of 
the present year all showed an_ increase, 
with the sole exception of gold, despite nu- 
merous strikes and explosions at several 
mines. The development ofthe industry has 
largely assisted the increase of output, but 
the favorable market for all minerals this 
year has also called for the increase. “The 
total value of the export of minerals dur- 
ing the period amounted to 29,063,175 yen 
(1 yen=49.8 cents), representing 14.8 per 
cent. of the total exports; the total import 
was 37,821,756 yen, representing 11.4 per 
cent. of the total value of imports. Com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year, the export showed an increase of 8,- 
65,862 yen and the import an increase of 
9,682,080 ven. - 





As Bait 

Mrs. A (over ‘phone). “Can you send 
me up a cook to-day, Mr. Dwyer?” 

HEAD OF INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. “ Sorry 
I can’t accommodate you, Mrs. A, but we 
have only one in the office.” 

Mrs. A. “ But why mayn’t I have her?” 

HEAD OF INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. * Oh, we 
have to keep her as a sample.” 





A Point of Interest 


In a certain county of Arkansas a man 
named Walters was put on trial for steal- 
ing a watch. The evidence had been very 
conflicting, and as the jury retired the 


judge remarked, suavely, that if he could 
afford any assistance in the way of smooth- 
ing out possible difficulties he should be 
most happy to do so. 

Eleven of the jurors had filed out of the 
box, but the twelfth remained; and there 
was on his countenance an expression in- 
dicating great perplexity. 

“Ts there any question you’d like to ask 
me before you retire?” asked his Honor, 
observing the juror’s hesitancy. 

The man’s face brightened. ‘“ Yes, your 
Honor,” he replied, eagerly. “Td like to 
know, your Honor, whether the prisoner 
really stole the watch.” 





_ Mere Caution 


A DENTIST in Rochester was visited by a 
native of: Dutchess County to be treated for 
an ulcerated tooth. 

“That’s a bad tooth,” said the man of 
the forceps, “and 1 should advise you to 
spare yourself pain by taking gas. It will 
be only fifty cents more.” And the dentist 
showed his machine to the doubtful person 
from Dutchess County, explaining its work- 
ings—how he would fall asleep for a minute 
or two, and then awake with the tooth and 
the pain gone. At last the patient con- 
sented and took out his wallet. 

“Never mind paying now,” said the 
dentist, patronizingly. 

“T wasn’t thinking of paying,” responded 
the Dutchess County person. “But I 
thought that if I was going to sleep I’d 
like to count my money first.” 





Germany Feels It Too 


Tue Association of Prussian Officials of 
Breslau has compiled interesting statistics 
concerning the increased cost of all neces- 
saries of life from 1896 to the close of 1906, 
from which our Consul General at Frank- 
fort quotes the following: Bread, meats, 
and milk advanced from 10 to 20 per cent. 
Other increases, by percentage, have been: 
Butter, on the average, 25 per cent.; eggs, 
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28; potatoes, 22; flour, 10; fruits, 14; 
legumes, 27-85; peeled grains, 11-20; 
millet, 45; wheat, 27; herrings, 20. The 
cost of fuel advanced from 15 to 22 per 
cent.; household goods, 15-20; wages for 
domestic servants, 25-60; and soap, 60. 
Clothing, ete., are also much higher. Hats 
for men and boys have increased from 10 
to 25 per cent.; ladies’ hats, 30; linens, 
33.1/3; eotton underwear, 20-50; shoes, 10-- 
25; umbrellas, parasols, gloves, ete., 25-28. 
House rents are almost 25 per cent. higher: 
school tuition, 20; and school-books, 5-10 
per cent. Physician fees, medicines, anil 
church fees have also advanced. The year 
1907 has shown no abatement; on the con- 
trary, prices have still further increased. 





The Yellow Woods 


Now with the stealthy touch of autumn’s 
tread, - 

When all the harvest gold is gathered in 

The quiet woods begin 

To burn as, with a magic flame of red. 

The full ripe berry glistens in the brake, 

The chestnut drops among the mosses low, 

The drooping brackens glow,— 

And I am sad for old remembrance’ sake. 


The frailer leaves begin to rustle down 

Like restless wraiths, the playthings of the 
wind, 

Where laughing children find 

A wealth of berries black and wood. nuts 
brown. 

The traveller’s-joy is as a bower of snow, 

White as the thistledown that dallies by; 

And in my heart a cry 

Wails for the glories that illusive go. 


Here in the twilight of the dying day 
Soft voices whisper through the misty 
gloom, ; 
As in a lonely room 
Thoughts of ,the past spring up and die 
away. 
Perhaps the spirits of old years arise 
To speak of hope among the falling leaves; 
Perhaps my soul deceives, 
And to its questioning no voice replies. 
A. Francis WALKER. 








































































R. HAMMERSTEIN, having braved without calamity the 

perils of an inaugural season of opera undertaken in a 

singularly intrepid spirit, has begun at the Manhattan a 

second operatic year which promises noteworthy results. 

Already, though the season at this writing is but a 
fortnight old, there are interesting events to chronicie. A vigorous 
performance of  Ponchielli’s 
* La Gioconda,” which served 
as a first-night event, was the 
occasion tor the début in 
Thirty-fourth Street of Ma- 
dame Nordica, who has at 
last definitely’ broken’ with~- 
the Metropolitan, and now 
shares (let us say it deli- 
cately) first place on the 
Manhattan roster with Miss 
Mary Garden—of whom 
something was said on this 
page a fortnight ago. With 
Madame Nordica in ‘ La Gio- 
conda”’ appeared Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s new tenor, Gio- 
vanni Zenatello, who dis- 
closed a rich and powerful 
voice and a magnetic pres- 
ence. The season’s first week 
brought also a production of 
Berlioz’s “Damnation de 
Faust.” of which the most 
memorable feature was the 
marvellously subtle and_ in- 
genious Wephistopheles — of 
Maurice Renaud. Madame 
Bressler-Gianoli and Mr. Dal- 
mores vitalized, as they so 
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Giovanni Zenatello, Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s new Tenor, as “ Ra- 
dames,” in ‘* Aida” 


conspicuously did last season, . 


a revival of “ Carmen,” which 

remains one of the most brilliant ornaments of the Manhattan 
repertoire; and a spirited performance of “ I] Trovatore” intro- 
duced a new Italian tenor, Carlo Albani, concerning whom there 
will be more to say in the future. Nordica and Zenatello bore the 
chief burden of a picturesque and effective revival of “ Aida,” 
which opened the season’s second week; and on Friday, November 
15, Mr. Hammerstein produced, for the first time at the Manhattan, 
Offenbach’s opéra fantastique, “ Les Contes d’ Hoffmann.” 

A quarter of a century ago—to be precise, on October 16, 1882— 
Maurice Grau’s opera-bouffe company gave the first American per- 
formance of this singular work of Offenbach’s at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre—a_ performance which had virtually passed from the 
public mind. It is safe to say that the work, as it is now given at 
the Manhattan, is adequately presented for the first time in New 
York. The subject of Offenbach’s work, which is neither comic 
opera nor grand opera, but a thing midway between, the two, has 
for its subject the versatile German poet, romancer, critic, and 
earicaturist, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm Hoffmann (1776-1822), a 
kind of Teutonie Poe whose fantastic genius made a mighty stir 
in its day. Jules Barbier is responsible for the dramatic sub- 
stratum of Offenbach’s opera, and he wove its events out of ma- 
terial derived from tales by Hoffmann himself. In the prologue. 
Hoffmann is found carousing with uproarious companions in a 
wine-cellar in Berlin. For their entertainment he consents to 
recount to them certain of his amorous adventures; he will tell 
them of three of his more memorable loves. ‘ The name of the first 
was Olympia *. he begins; and the curtain fails. The next 
three acts are devoted to an exposition of various of the poet's 
romances, enacted instead of told, in each of which he is, with 
increasing poignancy, disillusionized at the climax of his enchant- 
ment. An epilogue brings us again to the wine-cellar of the first 
scene. Here the Muse appears to the poet, bidding him abjure 
mortal love and serve only her. In the music, Offenbach is himself. 
vet not himself. Here are the grace, the vivacity, the fluent charm, 
of “La Fille de Madame Angot,” of “La Belle Héléne,” of “ La 
Grande Duchesse *; but there is at times a graver note, a sincerer 
dramatie accent, as in the closing scenes of the work. Yet, as a 
whole, thg musie is precisely what one would expect from the 
author of “La Belle Héléne.” save that it was obviously impelled 
by a more earnest dramatic purpose. It is exceedingly facile, 
wholly spontaneous, and in its way delightful—if one does not 
forget that Offenbach wrote it, and if one persistently refrains 
from expecting it to transcend its source. Mr. ITammerstein’s 
company gave an altogether admirable performance of the work—a 
performance which realized fully the peculiar qualities of the 
seore. It was spirite:] in action, it was very well sung, and it was 
put upon the stage with rich and satisfying effect. Those who par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves were the incomparable Renaud, 
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whose Coppelius, Dappertutto, and Dr. Miracle were marvels of 
varied and concise characterization, Mr. Dalmores as Hoffmann, 
Mr. Gilibert as Spalauzani and Grespel, and Madame Zeppilli as 
Olympia. Mr. Campanini, always a tower of strength, conducted 
with his usual authority and discretion. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s season, it cannot be too vigcrously empha- 
sized, deserves the attention of all those who realize the signifi- 
cant part which can be taken in the musical activities of a com- 
munity by an operatic institution which is vital and alive and 
untrammelled in all its parts; which is not dominated by tradi- 
tions that have ceased to be valid, or by inordinate and obstructive 
personal influences. It is an altogether singular fact, a fact to be 
appreciated and to be celebrated, that Mr. Hammerstein has 
determined to prodiice, and is actually producing, new works of 
interest and importance; that he is not depending for his appeal 
upon a stale and de-vitalized repertoire, or upon the attraction of 
a few voices: this is what one means by the assertion that the 
Manhattan Opera-house is alive and vital in all its parts. If the 
actual performances were far less excellent and praiseworthy than 
they are, the influence of the house as an institution would still be 
stimulating and profitable, and its activities a source of benefit to 
operatic art in its best estate. When it is reflected that Mr. 
Hammerstein is actually preparing to produce half a dozen new 
operas that have never been heard in America—works of the 
calibre of Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,” Charpentier’s 
‘“* Louise,” Massenet’s “ Jongleur de Notre Dame” and “ Thais ” 
(this last will have been made known by the time this page leaves 
the press). some idea of the scope and value of the work that 
is being undertaken at the Manhattan will be appreciated. And 
let it be remarked, as a circumstance the import of which needs no 
emphasis, that Mr. Hammerstein is undertaking the production of 
at least one of these new operas, Debussy’s ‘“* Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
with a full realization of the fact that he is extremely unlikely to 
find any commercial profit in the venture. Debussy’s lyrie drama 
will not, in all probability, make a wide popular appeal, for it 
is rare and subtle and strange to a degree; but the work is of 
extraordinary artistic importance, and it is realized by Mr. Ham- 
merstein that its presentation, for the first time in America, will 
redound to his credit in ways that are permanent and valuable. 


An interesting experiment has been begun by the New York 
Symphony Society. Its guarantors decided, at the close of the 
season of 1906-7, to empower 

: the Society’s conductor, Mr. 

‘ Walter Damrosch, to engage 
the orchestra upon a regular 
salary basis, and they recom- 
mended that it be held to- 
gether “for continuous — re- 
hearsals and concerts for a 
period of at least seven 
months each year.” This 
plan, it is officially remarked, 
* vives New York an orchestra 
of ninety-five disciplined art- 
ists who, during seven months 
of the year, wil] meet daily 
and exclusively for the culti- 
vation of symphonic music.” 
The Society has already em- 
barked upon its season, which 
will comprise eight Saturday 
evening and twenty Sunday 
afternoon concerts, eight of 
this latter series to be repeti- 
tions of the preceding Satur- 
day evening programmes. 
There are, it is announced, to 
be not less than eighty private 
rehearsals, “ four to each con- 
cert.” The advantages of such 
an arrangement are twofold: 
it places the conductor in a 
relation of greater efficacy and 
independence toward his or- 
chestra; and it provides such 
compensation for the players 
as will enable them to devote 
virtually their entire profes- 
sional energies to the work of 
achieving finished ensemble performances. It is upon these terms, 
and these only, that ideal orchestral playing is possible of attain- 
ment. Even thus early in the season gratifying results are 
apparent. The orchestra, under Mr. Damrosch, plays with re- 
markable verve, with noble and euphonious tone, with weight and 
sonority, and with greater precision and finish than it displayed 
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M. Renaud’s striking Make-up 

as “Mephistopheles” in “La 

Damnation de Faust,” at the 
Manhattan Opera-house 
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last vear. Its further activities will be ob- 
served with lively interest. One notes the 
announcement of certain novelties to be per- 
formed; but it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Damrosch will: not be content with the list 
which he has thus far given out. Why does 
he not seize the opportunity of being the 
first in the field to make known in this 
country some of the remarkable and highly 
significant works of the younger school of 
English music-makers?—such men as, to 
name but two, Granville Bantock and 
Joseph Holbrook, who are as yet unknown 
here. Then there is Vincent d'Indy’s new- 
est tone- poem, “Souvenir,” written in 
memory of his wife; and there have lately 
been published several scores of unusual 
quality by a composer of imagination and 
distinguished style whose name is strange 
to our concert-rooms: the Belgian, Théophile 
Ysaye, a brother of the famous violinist. 
It is unquestionable that the concert-going 
public of this community is not hospitable 
to new and uncommon deliverances in crea- 
tive musie; but perhaps Mr. Damrosch, 
with the many opportunities which his ex- 
tensive season will give him, may educate 
us to a more sensitive, urbane, and re- 
ceptive attitude of mind. That would be an 
achievement worthy of celebration! 


It is always a pleasure to declare one’s 
appreciation of two singers whose annual 
appearances in concert are occasions of 
genuine public joy. Both Mme. Sembrich 
and Mr. David Bispham have lately been 
singing for us—each in the manner made 
familiar by long experience. Mme. Sem- 
brich, whose voice has never possessed an 
abundance of sensuous beauty, gives, with 
the passing years, less and less actual pleas- 
ure to the physical ear. But she is an 
exquisitely skilful artist, and she commands 
absolutely a certain expressional range 
which, though it is strictly limited, is yet 
rich in potency and charm. But why, if 
Mme. Sembrich must pay us the pretty 
compliment of placing a few American-made 


songs on her programmes, does she_ select 
such utterly unimportant things as Mr. 
Rogers’s “Love Has Wings,” Professor 


Parker’s “ Love in May.” and Mrs. Beach’s 
“Elle et Moi-’? Has Mme. Sembrich ever 
heard of the songs of Mr. MacDowell, of 
Mr. Loeffler ? 

Mr. Bispham has been singing some pro- 
grammes contrived with laudable catholicity 
and taste — programmes comprising music 
which ranged from Carissimi and Handel to 
Hugo Wolf, Cyril Scott. and Debussy. Mr. 
Bispham’s style has traits which one must 
quarrel with; yet he sings all of these wide- 
ly differing songs with surprising sympathy, 
with understanding, almost always with 
eloquence. 





Not to Her Taste 
“Is she the kind of girl who would eat 
her heart out?” , 
“Not at all; she’s a vegetarian.” 





Providential 


A BrooKtyN woman recently took her 
lrish domestic to task touching the dusty 
condition of the chairs in her reception- 
room. 

For a moment the Celt was taken aback. 
but she quickly recovered. Running her 
thumh along the seat of one of the chairs 
she regarded it closely. 

“Don’t it beat all, mum,” queried she, 
“the difference it makes to have nobody 
sit-in ‘em jist the wan day, mum? If it 
Weren't for the visitors, mum,” she con- 
tinued, “ ’d have to be at thim chairs all 
the toime wid me eloth!” 





By Right of Birth 


_ HUNTER. “Are you an American citizen, 
at?” 
_ Par. “ Faith, an’ IT am that; I was born 
Wee but ’twas on the Fourth iv 
duly,” 
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The New Football 


(Continued from page 1767.) 


take advantage of it, get the ball in the 
scoring zone—i. e., inside the twenty-five- 
yard line—then turn on all the steam of the 
attack and rush the ball over. 

Chance enters entirely too much into our 
game now. The old game was uncertain, 
but nothing in comparison with present con- 
ditions. The bound of a kick may decide 
the game. The least mistake is liable to 
change the whole complexion of the game. 
Of course it is just the element of chance 
which gives that spice which the spectator 
wishes. It does not seem just, however, that 
anything but the relative merits of two 
teams should turn the scale one way or the 
other. 

However one may lament the loss of cer- 
tainty in the play, there is no doubt that, 
taken as a whole, the new rules have proven 
reasonably satisfactory to player and specta- 
tor alike. Now every player to get the best 
results must have more than mere brawn. 
He’s got to have his brain working all the 
time to know how he shall meet situations 
as they arise. The play is now very much 
more varied and complex than in the past, 
and a man must be thinking all the time. 
I said before that there had been no con- 
sistent ground-gaining so far. That does not 
mean that there never will be such a thing 
under the present ten-yard rule. That 
should and soon will be, I think, quite pos- 
sible. To do it, however, it is essential that 
the quarter be able to size up quickly his 
opponent’s defence, watch it, and vary his 
plays accordingly. He must use some plays 
to concentrate the defence, and then he can 
use with telling effect the open plays, like 
end runs and forward passes. In the future 
of this game there is going to be a great 
premium on gray matter. It is presumably 
the team that can think quickly. and ac- 
curately, conform their play to that of their 
opponents, take advantage of their op- 
ponents’ weakness on the offence, and meet 
at every point their opponents’ attack on 
the defence ‘that will win out in the end. 





Willie’s Wish 
T wisi that Luther Burbank, 
Who gives old Nature points, 
Would just get up a gobbler 
All made of second joints. 





What We Buy from the Tropics 


THE growing dependence of the United 
States upon the tropics for material for use 


in its factories and on the tables of its 
people is illustrated by some figures just 


prepared by the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington. The imports of tropical and 
subtropical products amounted to 218 mill- 
ion dollars in 1885, 303 millions in 1895, 
and 508 millions in 1905; and will exceed 
600° million dollars in the calendar year 
1907. Part of this large and growing im- 
portation from the tropical and subtropical 
countries is for use in the workshops of the 
United States, while another portion forms 
an important part of the food supply of the 
people of the country. India-rubber, fibres, 
raw silk, raw cotton, and part of the raw 
wool brought ‘into the United States for use 
in the factories originate in the tropical or 
subtropical sections of the world; while the 
coffee, cacao, tea, spices, rice, and a large 
part of the sugar and fruits and nuts also 
originate in the tropics. 

Practically all of the articles of tropical 
production imported show an increase in 
1907 over the figures of the preceding years, 
most of them in both quantity and value, 
though in some cases the increased value is 
due to an advance in price rather than an 
increase in quantity. 

Foodstuffs form approximately one-half 
of this large total of material drawn from 
the tropics for use of the people of the 
United States. The United States is a 
larger user of cane sugar than any other 
country of the world, and this article is, of 
course, entirely of tropical or subtropical 
production. Its people also consume a larger 
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quantity of coffee than those of any other 
country, and this article is exclusively of 
tropical origin. Of cacao, the importations 
are rapidly growing, and now exceed in 
value the importations of tea. 

A large increase in the importation and 
use of cacao has develope only in recent 
years. The quantity of cacao imported a 
decade ago, in the fiscal year 1897, was but 
51 million pounds, while in the fiseal year 
1907 it was 92 million pounds; the value 
having grown from about 3 million dollars 
in 1897 to over 13 million in 1907. In 
1897 the value of cacao imported was but 
about one-fourth that of tea; in 1907 it fell 
but a few thousand dollars below that of 
tea, and in the nine months ending with 
September, 1907, exceeds the value of tea 
imports by more than one million dollars. 
The total value of cacao in the crude state 
imported in the nine months ending with 
September was 1154 million dollars, against 
6%, millions in the same months of 1906. 


Comforting 


CONNOISSEUR. “ What a_ beautiful — side- 
board! Is it one of your old family pieces, 
Mrs. Noo?” 

Mrs. Noo. “Not yet, Mr. Connosher. 
3ut it will be after me and James has had 
it a couple o’ hundred years.” 





A Different Proposition 


“Gracious!” cried Dobson, throwing 
down his newspaper. “ Here’s a rich old 
Quaker lady offering to leave three million 
dollars to a college if it will give- up 
athletics. I'd lie in bed all day for the 
rest of my natural life- for half that 
amount.” 

“ No, you wouldn't,” said Hawkins. “ The 
call of the Great White Way would be too 
strong for you, especially if you had a roll 
as big as that.” 

“ Exeuse me,” 
didn’t say that 
too.” 


retorted Dobson, “ but 1 
I'd stay in bed all night 








THREE GENERATIONS OF HEALTHY BABIES 
have been successfully raised on BorpEN’s Eacie BraNnp Con- 
DENSED MILK; more each year than all so-called “ infant foods" 
combined. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials received 
annually _from physicians and grateful parents testify to the 
merits of EAGLE BRAND. «*« 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*s 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 


for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MORE THAN EVER 


Increased Capacity for Mental Labor Since 





Leaving Off Coffee. 


Many former coffee drinkers who have mental 
work to perform day after day have found a bet- 
ter capacity and greater endurance by using 
Postum Food Coffee instead of ordinary coffee. 


| An Ills. woman writes: 


| heart.’ 


“T had drunk coffee for about twenty years, 
and finally had what the’ doctor called ‘coffee 
I was nervous and extremely despond- 
ent; had little mental or physical strength left, 
had kidney trouble, and constipation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived from the 


| change from coffee to Postum was the natural 


action of the kidneys and bowels. In two weeks 
my heart action was greatly improved and my 
nerves steady. 

“Then I became less despondent, and the de- 


sire to be active again showed proof of renewed 


| physical and mental strength. 


“T am steadily gaining in physical strength 
and brain power. I formerly did mental work, 
and had to give it up on account of coffee; but 
since using Postum I am doing hard mental labor 
with less fatigue than ever before.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason,” 
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“POOR MAN’S AUTOMOBILE”: 


AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT 


By H. P. 


OUNTLESS scores of worthy citizens are patiently await- 

ing the arrival of the “ poor man’s automobile.” ‘ ’m 

going to wait until they get cheaper,” is the stereotyped 

reply received by the enthusiast who asks his friends 

when they expect to become the owners of cars. ‘* When 
I can get an automobile without paying a fortune to purchase one 
and another to keep it in repair, Pll get one.” 














_ _ 


What a “ Buggy ”’-type Machine of small Cost can do in the 
Way of Grade-climbing. This Car is surmounting without 
Difficulty a Forty-per-cent. artificial Test Grade 








- It is a very general impression that none but the wealthy can 
afford to own a motor-ear, yet if the public but knew it, the day 
of the “ poor man’s automobile” is here now—the cheap and the 
low-priced motor-cars have already arrived, but the fact is not 
generally known. To-day a man can buy a fully equipped self-pro- 
pelled vehicle, holding two or four passengers, for a no greater 
sum than he would pay for a pair of good horses, a good two or 
four passenger buggy or carriage, and the necessary harness. There 
are in the market at present automobiles selling for $250, $300, 
$325, $350, $450, $500, $600, $700, and $800, with variations of 
the different makes at intermediate prices. Probably any .one of 
these would be quite as serviceable as a team of horses and a 
buggy that ‘cost no more, and certainly some of them will far 
surpass horseflesh in the kind and amount of work they will do. 
They will travel over any sort of road, up hill and down, through 
mud and sand and snow, at two or three times the speed of horses, 
and will keep on going for twenty-four hours a day if necessary ; 
they present an appearance quite as pleasing to the eye as the 
ordinary horse-drawn vehicle, and it costs no more to operate and 
maintain them than to feed and shoe horses, keep the buggy or 
surrey in first-class condition, have the harness mended, and pay 
doctor’s bills for the animals. 

When it comes to considering the purchase of a substitute for 
the horse, few men are reasonable enough to be satisfied with some- 
thing that is merely faster and more efficient than the horse— 
they immediately aspire to ownership of a road-racer with a 
hyphenated name, seating capacity for a large family, and the 
imposing appearance of a ninety horse-power Something-or-other 
machine, or a Berline de luxe, with all the appointments of a 
private railway car. It seems never to occur to us how very un- 
satisfactory the horse is until we begin to think of replacing him 
with an automobile; then we immediately want to drive not five, 
six, or seven miles an hour for two or three hours, but twenty or 
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thirty miles an hour for eight or ten hours in a day, doing an 
amount of work that would be absurd to contemplate behind the 
best team of horses ever hitched to a carriage. Yet we are not 
willing to pay the price that such exactions make necessary; we 
know and care nothing about the enormous forces that are involved 
when the wheels of an automobile going thirty miles an hour drop 
into a deep mud hole, or mount a “ thank-you-ma’am,” and the 
cost of the special grades of metal that must be used in construe 
tion to prevent breakage of axles and springs. Nor do we stop to 
consider that the automobile must be built strong enough in all ot 
its parts to carry its own power plant. Imagine how long a 
carriage would stand up if it were to be run over the ordinary 
country roads at even ten miles an hour with both horses of the 
team on board. 

Here is another point to take into consideration: We are in- 
clined to demand this high speed and great endurance without 
having to “ bother ” with complicated machinery. To the average 
layman the mechanism of an automobile looks about as simple as 
the double-decked multiple press that prints both sides of a news 
paper from a continuous roll, and folds and delivers the - finished 
product at the rate of two or three a second. One glance at an 
automobile with the body removed is often enough to give him a 
fright. “ How fearfully complicated,’ he is sure to think if he 
does not venture to say it aloud. “ Just think what you have to do 
to it if anything goes wrong!” But, as a matter ef fact, all that 
needs ¢o be done is to open the side of the hood, or take up the 
floor boards and fix it. You can examine all of the parts until 
you find the one that is giving trouble, and then adjust or repair 
it—the seat of trouble is located positively. On the other hand, 
when contemplating a horse, the lay mind grasps the beast as an 
entity, without a more or less perfect organism of parts; only the 
veterinarian thinks of him as a most complex creation, and when 
there is any trouble inside a horse not even the herse-doctor can 
open up his side, inspect the various parts, and proceed directly to 
rectify the fault in a few hours without impairing the functions 
of the other parts. Not many owners and drivers of “ man’s best 
friend” ever expect to familiarize themselves with the anatomy 
of the horse, or study to learn how to doctor him, yet many 
thousands of buyers of automobiles expect, as a matter of course, 
to learn how to remedy the ordinary ills of the machine. 

There is something about the trite phrase, “* VIl wait until they 

(Continued on page 1776.) 

















This Type of Motor Road-wagon, which can be bought for 
between $250 and $800, may be driven over Roads which 
for many Vehicles would be impassable 
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“The Novel of the Year” 


Gilbert Parker’s 


LATEST MASTERPIECE 





| The Weavers 


“As usual, Sir Gilbert Parker gives us 
the leading novel of the year.”’ 
—New York Herald. 
The Weavers 
“Tt has all the power of ‘The Right 
of Way’ and greater richness of.color.”’ 
—Baltimore Sun. 
The Weavers 
‘‘ With a hero in whose veins life’s blood 
runs red.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


The Weavers 


‘Will captivate every one who reads it.” | 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The Weavers 
“The book is great, and greatly to be 
praised.’’-—New York World. 


The Weavers 
“The rush and sweep of the action are 
felt at every stage.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Weavers 
“A better, more interesting story than 
‘The Right of Way,’ and that is saying 
a good deal.”—Atlanta Georgian. 

The Weavers - 
‘As thrilling and absorbing as were the 
fairy tales of youth.” 

—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


The Weavers 
“A book of strong moments that grip 
and vivid pictures that fill the eye.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 
The Weavers 
“Takes a commanding, perhaps the 
chief, place for its artistic eonstruction, 
sound literary workmanship, and poetic 
vision into the deeper realities of human 
nature and character.’’—Churchman. 


The Weavers 
‘Contains ali the elements that fasten 
the attention.” 
—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
The Weavers 
“Again Sir Gilbert Parker has given to 
literature something worth while.”’ 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 
The Weavers 
“A novel fit to rank with the best of 
current years.’’—Los Angeles Times. 
The Weavers 
“One of the novels that everybody is 
go:ng to read before the winter is over.” 
—Chicago Record Herald. 
The Weavers : 
“A notable book, and well worth read- 
iny.’’—Indianapolis News. 
The Weavers 
“A story of rightful and honorable 
appeal.’’—Louisville Post. 
The Weavers 


~~“) ne of the few great stories of the 
day.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Those Good Old College Days 


coop old college days, 
1 see you thro’ the haze,— 
The hazy mazy days of yesteryear. 
I recollect the hour 
When in my youthful pow’r 
I kicked the merry pigskin without fear. 


My aged spirit glows 
To think of how my nose 
Was sacrificed the time we played with 
Yale; 
And O what mem’ries come 
Of how I lost my thumb 
As toward the goal I sped the bloody 
trail! 


My missing dexter eye 


I lost without a sigh 
That dear old Alma Mater’s splendid 


name 
Should stand upon the scroll 
As one who kicked the goal 

That brought to her a never-dying fame. 


What tho’ my knee is stiff ° 
From Hefflefinger’s biff, 
What tho’ my hip is broke beyond repair! 
I mourn for them no more 
The while I’m dreaming o’er 
The cheers that round the gridiron rent 
the air. 


What tho’ I cannot hear, 
Deprived of either ear, 
Because the Harvards used them for a 
mat? 
What tho’ my neck is like 
A solid iron spike, 
Because the Princeton ‘leven on it sat? 
All that is left of me 
To-day is full of glee, 
As, lying on my back, I dream of days 
When, spurred by battle-hymns, . 
I sacrificed my limbs 
To cover Alma Mater’s name with praise. 
JouN KENDRICK BANGS. 





But He Ought To Feel It 

Howe... “‘ Rowell is not a very observing 
fellow.” 

Powe... “ Right you are. He could be 
dead a long time and not know that there 
was a fire.” 





Irregular 


An Indiana farmer was the proud owner 
of two well-bred dogs called, respectively, 
Moses and Tige. - These dogs, one morn- 
ing, chased a stray hog down the road, and 
stopped to play at the railroad-crossing, 
with the result that Tige was struck by an 
engine and killed. Whereupon the owner 
promptly took measures to institute a suit 
for damages against the road. 

At the hearing the engineer swore that 
he had given a sharp blast of the whistle 
as he approached the crossing, and for a 
while it looked as if the company would 
get the best of the suit. But the attorney 
for the farmer was “on the job.” 

“Your Honor,” said he, “it is required 
by the statute in such cases made and pro- 
vided that when any person or domestic 
animal is upon a railroad-track, and is seen 
by the engineer, he, the engineer, must 
sound his whistle. In this instance, your 
Honor, we find that there were two domestic 
animals innocently playing on the track, 
and that the whistle was sounded only 
once, when it is a positive legal require- 
ment that it should have been blown twice 
—once for each dog!” 


Probably 


“T’ve just been thinking,” said Willieboy. 

“Thinking what?” demanded Silliman, to 
whom the idea of Willieboy’s thinking was 
somewhat disconcerting. 

“That in Adam’s case it must have been 
a real re-leaf to change his clothes,” said 
Willieboy. 















NOTABLE BOOKS 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK 
Below the Cataracts 


WITH SIXTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN COLOR 








By WALTER TYNDALE 


Mr. Tyndale is an artist as well as an 
author, and he shows us Egypt from the 
Cataracts down to the broad Delta as surely 
no other artist has ever painted it before. 
This is, without doubt,one of the most beauti- 
ful and elaborate books of the holiday season. 

Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. 


Also large- paper edition, limited to 50 copies, 
bound in full vellum, $15.00 net. 





A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME 





| Poets’ Country 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 

FIFTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR 

The purpose of this volume, as the title 
indicates, is to trace the relations of the poets 
with the aspects of ‘‘ their ain countrie,” or 
with the scenes where they built their homes 
or pitched their transient camps. Among the 
poets included are Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Coleridge, Scott, Shelley, Milton, 
Chaucer, Tennyson, and Keats. 


Octavo. 363 pages Cloth, stamped in gold, with 
gilt top, $5.00 net. 





A Book of Quotations, Proverbs, 
and Household Words 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM 


Containing over 32,000 references selected from 
1,300 authors. 


A collection of quotations from British and 
American authors, ancient and modern; with 
many thousands of proverbs, familiar phrases 
and sayings, law terms, etc., from all sources. 

It is thoroughly up-to-date, the authors 
represented including many writers alive 
to-day. 

Octavo. 1256 pages, London Bindings. Cloth, 


gilt top, $3.00. Half calf, $5.00. Half mo- 
rocco, $5.50. Three-quarter levant, $7.50. 





J. B. Lippincott Company 
Publishers Philadelphia 














Fortunes may slip through your fingers because 
‘ou are not posted on rare coins, stamps or paper money. 


ay large premiums on.thausands of rare specimens up 
to 1895. A Boston Baker 
OLD COINS got $1800. for four coins, 


and two coins from Salem, 








Castle paid $4400 for a stamp 


Mass., sold for $9800. Mr. 
found at Louisville, Ky., and 
65 coins and medals sold for 


WANTED 
$35,000. W hatother business 


offers suchl arge profits without any risk? Senda stamp 
for an Il]. Circular, get posted and make money quickly. 
Von Bergen, The Coin Dealer, ; Dept.11, Boston, Mass, 


Three Gilt-Edge World Tours. 
Everything the BEST. $2000. 
New Y ork departures, 

Dec. 7, and Jan. 4. WRITE 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILD'NG, NEW YORK 


ENTS that PROTECT— 


s for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stamps 


R. ‘8. ihe B.LACEY,Washington,D.C. Estab. 1869. 























Sinancial 





Bills of exchange baeaie na 


Collections made. 
Cer- 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
of Credit. 
Brown Brothers & hasahi 


$ rope and South Africa, Com- 
International Cheques, 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


; mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
s 
Credit. tificates of Deposit. 














rm delig shtful aromatic 


Makes the best cocktail. 

for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
: spoonfulin an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 

after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 

a reeinn to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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“Hard Going” successfully accomplished by a low-priced 
Automobile. The narrow Tires readily cut their Way through 
Mud and Snow that is Hub-deep 


(Continued from page 1774.) 


get cheaper,” that reminds one of the time, a decade ago, when 
his friends said the same thing about bicycles. It was the height 
of the bicycle * craze” then; everybody and his father and mother, 
if not his grandparents, were riding bicycles that cost perhaps $75 
or $100. Probably some millions of persons were waiting then; 
they are not waiting any longer—most of them wouldn't take a 
bicycle now if it were given to them. Possibly those same pa- 
tient people are waiting now for automobiles to sell for a 
song, and when that time comes the rest of us will be enjoying 
the sport of skimming through the air at one hundred miles an 
hour while they continue to wait—for the “ poor man’s flying- 
machine.” 

Not less than a score of manufacturers are now building automo- 
biles for the man of moderate means, and at least half of these 
are advertising them for sale. The majority of these, selling 
for the prices previously mentioned, are of the so-called * buggy 
type,” and closely resemble the every-day single-seated buggy. or 
the surrey minus the living motors in front. Others that sell at 
from $500 to $850 are runabouts of the distinctive styles de- 
veloped and brought to perfection in the United States. Their 
lines are different from those of French, German, or other European 
cars, even of like power and carrying capacity, but for all of that 
they are very real automobiles, and are sold in considerable num- 
bers across the Atlantic in countries where the people certainly 
know good cars. : 

Most of the buggy-type automobiles are built and sold in the 
Middle West; no less than seven of the companies manufacturing 
them are located in Chicago, while the others are scattered from 
Ohio to St. Louis. A ready market for them is found among 
farmers, country doctors, rural mail-carriers, and others whose 
work requires much travelling over the public roads. It is signifi- 
cant that one of the makes is called the Farmers’ auto, and it is 
made by probably the largest concern in the world engaged in the 
manufacture of agricultural machinery. Others are being manu- 
factured by builders of moderate-priced horse-drawn buggies and 
carriages, who are selling them to their rural customers, and who 
doubtless have an eye to the future when the horse must inevitably 
give way in many fields of his present and past usefulness to the 
self-propelled vehicle; this is distinctly the mechanical age, and 
machinery is destined not only to emancipate the human slave, but 
to free the beast of burden from thraldom as well. 

Buggy-type automobiles are essentially practical machines. 
They are built particularly fer use on what we are pleased to eall 
our “roads,” and some hard-headed business men have decided 
that a century or so of experience in building horse vehicles 
especially suited to the peculiar conditions of these highways 
(which, parenthetically, are often a disgrace to the nation, and more 
fitly described as by-ways), has taught the carriage-makers what 
are the best forms of construction to meet the needs; so they are 
content to take the buggy and surrey much as they find it, and, 
merely making it stronger, add to it an engine and the necessary 
power-transmitting machinery and operating mechanism. The 
bodies of the vehicles are of the popular piano-box style, with one 
or two seats, and, as a rule, having the customary dash—a sur- 
vival of the need for preventing the occupants from being splashed 
with mud from the horses’ feet. It is the wheels and tires, however, 
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that distinguish this type of motor-car from the more pretentious 
machines. The wheels are of the buggy type instead of the artillery 
pattern, and are much larger in diameter than the usual automobiie 
wheel, measuring from thirty-six to forty-four inches in diameter 
for the front wheels, and forty to forty-eight inches for the rear 
ones, whereas the foreign-type car has all the wheels of the same 
diameter. The tires are of solid rubber and small in cross section, 
instead of being thick pneumatics. When so ordered, the body 
will be fitted with a folding buggy top. The engine is of one or 
two cylinders and of three and one-half to twelve horse-power, 
and, as a rule, is mounted in the body underneath the seat so as to 
be concealed. Power plant, driving machinery, and operating 
mechanism are of the simplest forms, so that there is little possi- 
bility of anything getting out of order, and any adult of ordinary 
intelligence can quickly learn to run the vehicle. Repairs when 
any are needed can be made by the ordinary repair-man at moderate 
expense. Consumption of gasoline and lubricating oil is low per 
mile, and as there is very little bright metal-work on the vehicle 
not much time has to be spent in keeping the machine clean and 
brightly polished. Expense for tire upkeep is slight, since the tires 
are non-puncturable, and wear on them is not severe, because of 
the large diameter of the wheels and the comparatively light 
weight of the vehicle. 

A particular advantage of the large wheels is that they raise the 
axles and machinery high above the road, giving a clearance of 
eighteen or twenty inches, thus enabling the vehicle to be run over 
prairie roads in which wagon wheels have worn two deep tracks, 
and horses’ feet one or two paths between them, while ridges of 
earth and sod stand between the tracks often to a height of nearly 
a foot. Large wheels also ride more smoothly over rough roads 
than small ones, lifting the body easily over obstruetions with the 
expenditure of but little power. The narrow tires readily cut 
their way through deep mud and snow, through which common 
obstructions the buggy-type automobile can push its way hub-deep. 
It will climb grades of thirty to forty per cent. such as are rarely 
encountered even in mountainous country. 

Doubtless it will surprise many readers to learn that the pioneer 
builders of vehicles of this class, who have been engaged in thie 
business for the last five years, have erected a new brick building in 
Chicago, which is two hundred and fifty feet long, fifty feet wide, 
and three stories high, and is occupied exclusively for this purpose. 
So rapidly has the demand for machines of this style increased 
that eight months after its completion, although it gave its 
owners six times the capacity of the old plant, they were crowded 
for room, and have ever since been running day and night forces 
to keep up with orders. Another company is reported to have just 
equipped a large plant in an Ohio city, to be devoted to the 
manufacture of its surreys, and similar activity is displayed by 
several of the older concerns engaged in producing the ‘“ poor man’s 
automobile.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the man of moderate means need 
wait no longer for his motor-car. 




















An inexpensive Automobile running through Snow a Foot 
deep. This Car is extensively used in the Middle West by those 
whose Work requires much Travelling over public Roads 
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To Clinch It 


CONGRESSMAN CHAMP CLARK was a pas- 
senger recently on a train bound for Kansas 
City when he was much amused by the 
soliloquy of an old chap who, it appeared, 
was proceeding to the city named on certain 
legal business. The journey was_ nearly 
completed when the elderly person became 
possessed of the notion that certain im- 
portant papers had been left behind. After 
a hurried investigation of his bag he ob- 
served: 

“Tf I left those papers behind I'm a 
fool!” 

A little later he resumed his examination 
of the bag’s contents. “I bet it “lH turn 
out U’'m a fool,” he murmured, sadly. 

When another mile or two had been ac- 
complished he rummaged through the bag 
once more, and as he turned over the last 
bundle repeated: 

* It will sure turn out I’m a fool!” 

At this juncture a testy individual oe- 
cupying the adjoining seat took a hand. 
frowning upon the old chap who had so 
often offered to wager that he was a_ fool, 
the irritable person looked over the edge of 
his newspaper, and with sarcastic interest 
said: 

“Would you oblige me, sir, by laying a 
little money that same way for me?” 





Good Enough for Him 


Hewitt. “I see that Gruet, the life-in- 
surance ageit, is married.” 

Jewett. “ Yes; and his marriage is a case 
of the irony of fate.” 

Hewitt. “ How is that?” 

Jewett, “ He didn’t know until after he 
was married that the woman in the case 
carried a lot of life-insurance, and now he 
will have to keep up the premiums on her 
policies.” 





No Doubt 


“T was counsel for a railway company in 
the West,” says a prominent New York 
lawyer, “in whose employ a section hand 
had been killed by an express train. His 
widow, of course, sued for damages. The 
principal witness swore positively that the 
locomotive whistle had not sounded until 
after the entire train had passed over his 
departed friend. 

“*You admit that the. whistle blew?’ I 
sternly demanded of the witness. 

“*Oh yes, it blew.’ 

“* Now,’ I added, impressively, ‘if that 
whistle sounded in time to give Morgan 
warning the fact would be in favor of the 
company, wouldn’t it?’ 

““*T suppose so,’ said the witness. 

“*Very well. Now, for what earthly 
purpose would the engineer blow his whistle 
after the man had been struck?’ 

“*T presume,’ replied the witness, with 
great deliberation, ‘that the whistle was 
for the next man on the track.’ ” 





Blessed 


BLEssED is he who nothing wants! 
Tis pretty safe to bet it, 
That ere he leaves these 


He’ll get it! 


earthly haunts 


CARLYLE SMITH. 





Business Instinct 


THE sexton of a “swell colored church” 
in Richmond was closing the windows one 
blustery Sunday morning during service 
when he was beckoned to the side of a 
young negress, the widow of a certain 
Thomas. 

“Why is yo’ shettin’? dose winders, Mr. 
Jones?” she demanded, in a hoarse whisper. 
“De air in dis church is suffocatin’ now!” 

“It’s de minister’s orders,” replied the 
sexton, obstinately. “It’s a cold day, Mis’ 
Thomas, an’ we ain’t goin’ to take no chance 
on losin’ any o’ de lambs of dis fold while 
dere’s ‘a big debt overhangin’ dis church.” 
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« eneaes” to H. M. the German Emperor and King of Prussia.” 
“YOUR HEALTH!” 
i @ toast that really means something when t AGOsTURA 
BITTERS is served. Originated 1824. 22 Awards. Sead 
for free book of recipes and. complete mixing guide. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, 


44 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 


Le ALWAYS EASYW___ 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 


WEAR THE IMPROVED 


JBOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
“SEG The Name is 


stamped on every iP 
loop — iD 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Mailedon receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO.,Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 























CHAKLES A. DANA 


A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of 


CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 


“The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of his 


day.”—N. Y. Times. 


“A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 


peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.”—Salti- 
more News. 


“It is many years since the biography of an American 


citizen has been awaited with more interest.’’ 


With Portrait. 
Edges, Gilt Top. 


Crown 8&vo0, Uncut 
Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & a PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


MAM’ LINDA 


By 
WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘‘Ann Boyd,’’ ‘‘Abner Daniel,’’ etc. 


A stirring novel of the South to- 


day, with a fine and tender love- 
story, and a new and significant 
treatment 
The incidents are keenly dramatic, 
the characters of delightful interest. 


of the negro question. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST - CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
Warerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 
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SOHMER & COMPANY New York. 
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Drawn by Wm. Bengough. 


THAT. THOSE WHO RUN MAY READ. 


4.Club; Cochtail 


IS. KROTTLED DELIGHT 


First in popu- 


HOUSANDS have discarded the idea larity because 

of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a first in quality. 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age Sole Agents 
make them the perfect cocktails that they W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which snes lticg 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 

The following label appears on every 


bottle : This ae ured by 
Guaranteed under the National Pure | sisbation is 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June Agr nted With 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. ln ee H i BER 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. eee nae 275 WATER ST. 
Hartford New York Lond HICAGO 
artior ew or ondaon oun SET PER NEW YORK 





bri MORE RYE 


A BLEND 
* STRAIGHT RYE waisnie 
Natio, mit Pure and Guaranteed § nb 2 
© Food Law. Ser! N 


BOTTLED BY 
So 


4W.LANAHANG 
BALTIMORE. 


ii 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


N earnest, painstaking, and impartial 
study of Christian Science in all the 


* details of its growth and church organiza- 


tion. This book is the result of years of 
careful investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult 
and writings, and it must be ranked as 
the most serious and extended criticism 
of the subject that has yet been made. It 
is not without humor, which makes it, 
while instructive, also deeply entertaining. 
“We know of no treatise on the hostile side 
so thorough as this and so little distorted by 
prejudice."—N. Y. Evening Sun. 
ilustrated. Crown 8vo. (Uniform with Bookstore 
Edition of Mark Twain’s Works.) Price, $1.76 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers - - NEW YORK 


) 3:30 P.M, LEAVE NEW YORK; NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


8:30 NEXT MORNING REACH CHICAGO7— 
778 
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A Remarkable 
Story by 


MARK TWAIN 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


W. D. HOWELLS 
MARY E. WILKINS 
E. S. MARTIN 


ALICE BROWN 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 
Prof. THOMAS R, LOUNSBURY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


MARGARET CAMERON 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HE CHRISTMAS HARPER’S is, perhaps, the most beautiful and the most interesting 
magazine ever published. Not only have the great writers and artists of the day given of 
their best, but the newer authors and illustrators have surpassed themselves. Notable among the 
eight great stories is a wonderfully dramatic story based on an incident in the life of 


A BRAHAM LINCOLN Margarita Spalding Gerry 








Pages in Color and Tint 
Howard Pyle 
Frank E, Schoonover 
Elizabeth Shippen Green 








Complete Short Stories 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Great Serial 
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IN HOLIDAY BINDINGS 


Favorite Fairy Tales 


Illustrated by PETER NEWELL 





The best fairy stories of 
all times, compiled on a plan 
altogether novel and original. 
The stories are those which 
won the love, as children, of 
men and women who have 
gained high eminence; and 
with each story is given the 
name of the man or woman 
who favored it. The mar- 
ginal decorations and other 
details of make-up render 
the volume uniform with the 
Peter Newell Edition of 
Alice in Wonderland. — 
Full Japan Vellum Binding. Uncut 


Edges, Gilt Top. Specially Boxed. 
Price, $3.00 net 





FROM “FAVORITE FAIRY TALES” 








The Land of Make-Believe 


By WILBUR NESBIT 


Poetry full of sweetness and the happy spirit of Christ- 
mas-tide. Some of the poems included are “ The March 
of the Toys,” “ The Blessed Night,” “ Christmas Found,” 
and “ The Land of Make-Believe.” 

Illustrated. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.40 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











IN HOLIDAY BINDINGS 


AN ENCORE 


By Margaret Deland 


A story of Old Chester 
and Doctor Lavendar. Love- & 
making of two young people 
is frustrated when parents in- 
terfere. The boy is sent to 
sea, the girl marries and goes 
away, and forty-eight years 
afterwards, widower and wid- 
owed, they find themselves 
neighbors across the way, with 
young people of their own to 
manage. The situation is 
droll, the narrative charming. 








FROM “AN ENCORE” 


With Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. Marginal Decorations 
in Tint. Specia'ly Boxed. Price, $1.50. 


The Woman’s Exchange 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


The tale of two sisters in a little Southern town, who, 
when misfortune comes, decide to open a Woman’s Ex- 
change, and find a sweet and touching and most unex- 
pected recompense for loyalty and bravery. 





** Porget-Me-Not’’ Edition: Ilustrated. Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. Price, $1.25 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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‘We now have 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
andwe shall have 
better things to eat; 
better biscuits, 
better pies, 
better bread and 
better cake — 
all because we 
now have 
GoLD MEDAL FLour, 
a better Flour by far 
than any other. 
Its the secret of 
qood baking — 
really.” 
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WASHBURN -CROSBYS 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


NNEAPOLIS MINN 











CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO WASHDBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 





